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MAYORS MESSAGE 


FELLOW CITIZENS: 


Dunellen as a borough will celebrate its 50th anniversary on October 


Moy IS ie 


Because it has been thought proper and fitting that a suitable celebra- 
tion be held to commemorate this important milestone in the history of 
our borough, a group of citizens and civic organizations have combined 
under the corporate title of Dunellen Golden Jubilee to make the week 
of October 24 to 30, 1937, an anniversary. 


The events leading to the growth and progress of Dunellen, during 
these past fifty years, have been compiled into a history by the Federal 
Writers Project, a branch of the Works Progress Administration of our 
Federal Government. 


The data contained in this history have been accumulated, sorted, suit- 
ably condensed, and then edited to make this history. This work has 
taken about six months and it has been done without cost to the citizens 
of Dunellen, the only obligation on our part being properly to print or 
publish the history. We believe it will be of value and of interest to the 
residents of Dunellen and we are distributing it at a price which represents 
merely the expense of printing. 


“ees 
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With the splendid start made on research work by the Writers Project 
it might be a good time to think seriously of the formation of a regularly 
chartered Historical Society for this section of New Jersey. The mass 
of material collected by the Federal Government during recent years 
would undoubtedly be turned over to such an organization. [I recommend 


this to the consideration of the people of this section. 6118302 


The gratitude of the committee is extended to Arnold A. Schwartz, 
president of the Art Color Printing Company, the largest industry in our 
borough, for his cooperation in publishing this book. 


The period of the borough of Dunellen’s history has seen the develop- 
ment of the steam railway, the coming of the electric trolley and its re- 
placement by the motor busses; the development of a shopping and busi- 
ness center, the establishment of an efficient volunteer fire department, en- 


_tirely motorized, and a volunteer ambulance corps; a paid uniformed po- 


lice department, as well as a modern fireproof borough hall. The health 
of our community has been protected by a system of sanitary sewers 
covering almost the entire borough. 


While industry has been the reason for a considerable growth in our 
population, yet Dunellen has continued to be an ideal residential com- 
munity with its many shaded streets and well kept privately owned homes. 


The educational system in our schools has kept abreast with the 
progress of our time, and a system of parks and playgrounds, while yet 
in its first stages, is under development in this, our anniversary year. 


We, of the present, can gratefully acknowledge to the older settlers 
and pioneers the heritage of a well balanced framework which they left 
to us to build upon. 


And, to the younger generations that will take up the torch we are 
now carrying, we can give but little advice and counsel, except that they 
continue to plan and build with the same civic pride and idealism that 
characterized the efforts of the early residents of our community. 


This will make Dunellen a better place in which to work and live. 


JOSEPH MORECRAFT JR.., 


MAyYorR 


September 15, 1937 
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DUNELLEN TODAY 


This book is a compilation of memories borrowed, still warm and 
vivid, from living Dunellen residents; of records gleaned from yellowing 
files of newspapers and from handwritten minutes books; of stories handed 
down from grandfather to grandson and kept alive by affectionate retell- 
ing. It has been written in the belief that history is not so much a matter 
of dates and figures as of people—their homes, their businesses, their 
amusements; their reasons for banding together into church congregations, 
volunteer fire departments, whist clubs, and boroughs. It could not have 
been written at all without the assistance of Dunellen’s residents of today 
and yesterday. To them it is gratefully rendered. 


The community of 6,000 residents which they built and are building is 
just fifty years old on the occasion of the publication of this book. Fifty 
years old as an official entity—but the history of the square mile of terri- 
tory which it occupies goes far back to the beginnings of East Jersey in 
the seventeenth century when Piscataway Township was settled by a small 
band of Baptists from Maine who sought a spot where they might worship 
as they pleased. 

Though the town—its houses and streets—dates only from 1868, its 
pioneers and many of its present residents descend directly from the first 
settlers in this area. Dunellen’s first families were recruited from sur-- 
rounding communities already in existence, some of them since before the 
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Revolution. New Market, a mile to the south, scented an opportunity for 
profit in this new real estate development, as did nearby Plainfield, Bound 
Brook, and New Brunswick. Small tradesmen in the little villages of the 
Watchung Mountains came down to the green plain to invest their life 
savings in the projected city which the railroad was to make rich and 
flourishing. 

Later on, business men were to move their factories the twenty-odd 
miles from Jersey City and New York to take advantage of the cheaper 
land and better transportation facilities of the little community which 
was just barely within the metropolitan district. New York’s workers, 
too, came to Dunellen to live, and commuted to their jobs in the 
metropolis. 

Given birth as a by-product of America’s railroad era, coddled in 
infancy as a protege of John Taylor Johnston’s Central Railroad of New 
Jersey and its affiliated land company, taken over as the home of the huge 
Art Color Printing Company, Dunellen has managed, nevertheless, to 
develop its own unique personality and to preserve the hardy spirit of 
independence of its English, Dutch, Scotch, and French forebears. In 
Dunellen today these early racial stocks have been augmented by Slovaks, 
Poles, and Hungarians brought in to supply labor first for the railroads, 
and then for the factories; although there are but three Negroes in 
Dunellen, many more live just outside its boundaries in South Plainfield 
and New Market. 

As its heritage from the New Jersey Central Land Improvement 
Company which designed it, Dunellen’s streets are neatly laid out in 
straight and symmetrical blocks upon which comfortable and attractive 
frame houses of conventional small-town architecture stand amid lawns 
and gardens. Rows of tall maples line each street and accentuate the air 
of peace and serenity which pervades the community. Despite its fac- 
tories Dunellen has none of the appearance of the grimy industrial towns 
which abound in New Jersey. 

Due to the fact that the town was built after the railroad was con- 
structed, its designers were able to accommodate their plans accordingly, 
so that today the wide black right-of-way does not cut an unsightly scar 
across the community’s face, but seems rather to be an integral part of 
the town’s physiognomy. 

Perhaps a passenger on the railroad, which parallels Dunellen’s main 
street, is unable to see very much of Dunellen as his train pauses briefly 
at the olive drab wooden station and pulls out again past backyard fences 
and a handful of factories. 

Should he step out on the platform for a moment he will see, directly 
in front of him across the station’s green park cut with cinder walks, 
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Map of Dunellen 


Shaded portion indicates the real estate development laid 
out by the Central New Jersey Land Improvement Company. 
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the main business block of Dunellen’s principal street, North Avenue. 
There are the red-fronted five-and-ten-cent store, chain groceries, a few 
restaurants, clothing stores, and two modern-facaded banks. Trolley 
tracks still lying along the street are unused; but their overhead wires are 
tapped for power to run the snub-nosed yellow-bodied busses which carry 
Dunellen’s passengers to Bound Brook, Plainfield, Elizabeth and Newark. 

To his left, beyond the town’s newest and most resplendent garage, is 
the new borough hall; its simple colonial architecture sets a stamp of 
dignity on Dunellen’s first half-century of life. 

The buildings on North Avenue are in many instances the ones erected 
there for Dunellen’s first shop keepers. Store fronts have been mod- 
ernized, and neon signs flash at night, but numerous brick and wooden 
structures stand today as they stood almost fifty years ago; and shop 
keepers invariably know their customers by sight and by name. Perhaps 
this informality, this friendliness of business dealings, is one of Dunellen’s 
outstanding characteristics. Gatherings that once were held at the old 
Taylor’s Hotel or Maier’s Central Railroad House are more apt today to 
be brief meetings over a cup of coffee at one of the borough’s two quick- 
service diners; but the geniality with which men greet one another is 
based on the intimacy that only a small town can know. And the hearty 
welcome of present-day proprietors follows a tradition of hospitality 
that always characterized the town’s hosts. 

Dunellen is small enough that washlines flutter on Monday mornings 
only a block away from the station, and friendly enough that fences are 
few and better designed for leaning-on than for shutting-out. 


- 
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HISTORY OF DUNELLEN 


Early History 


Before Dunellen was incorporated as a borough it was a part of 
Piscataway Township, but its history was not always one with the town- 
ship’s. The region that is now Dunellen was at one time the personal 
property of William Dockwra, secretary and agent of the Board of 
Proprietors of East Jersey, “merchant of the parish of St. Andrew, Under- 
shaft, London,” and one-time manager of the London Penny Post. All of 
East Jersey—that portion of New Jersey east of a line drawn from a point 
on the Delaware near Walpack Center to Little Egg Harbor—had been 
sold to the proprietors by Sir George Carteret, who had received it as his 
share of a grant from the Duke of York, brother to King Charles of 
England. The land was all originally bought from the Indians—none of 
whom actually lived for any length of time in the vicinity of Dunellen— 
and in the case of the Piscataway tract the Indians seem to have sold it 
three separate times; this unusual circumstance appears to have arisen 
through miscalculation of boundaries and misunderstandings resulting 
from their nomadic habits, rather than through deliberate attempts to 
cheat the white settlers. 

The Board of Proprietors held all of the territory, but parcels of land 
in the more valuable sections were apportioned among the individual 
proprietors as dividends. One of these areas lay along Green Brook, and 
it thus happened that the region of Dunellen fell into Dockwra’s hands. 
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His thousand-acre tract is shown on the “Mapp of the Raritan River, 
Millstone River, South River, Green Brook, etc.,”’ prepared for the pro- 
prietors by John Reid in 1683. A modern map was superimposed upon 
the Reid map to ascertain Dunellen’s exact location, and the present 
borough was found to lie almost entirely in Dockwra’s property. Dock- 
wra sent many settlers to his various tracts throughout East Jersey and 
his was an influential name in the colonies up to the time of his death 
in 1717, but he appears never to have come to this country. 

Tracing the subsequent ownership of this land is difficult. A map, 
somewhat later than Reid’s, shows 2,000 acres on Blew Hills and the 
adjoining 1,000 acres on Bound Brook as the property of James Alexander, 
for a time surveyor-general of East and West Jersey and of New York. 
This comprised Dockwra’s tract and the tracts on either side of it, and 
thus included all of Dunellen. The entire 3,000 acres was transferred to 
Sir Evan Cameron on May 4, 1690. 

The early history of Piscataway Township is a complicated one. 
Although the township books exist from 1685, making them a valuable 
set of historical documents, they do not always tell the details a later 
generation would like to know. Piscataway was not made a township 
legally until 1789, although an agreement had been drawn up in con- 
templation of the move 132 years earlier. Originally Piscataway com- 
prised the entire area west of Woodbridge and Elizabethtown, as far as 
the boundary of West Jersey; and even after several portions had been 
severed from it, it included for some time Plainfield, Rahway, Middlesex 
Borough, South Plainfield and part of Raritan Township, as well as 
the embryonic Dunellen. 

The Gilmans are said to have arrived in Piscataway in 1663, but the 
most outstanding of the early groups of settlers was Francis Drake, a 
Baptist clergyman, and his flock from Piscataqua, Maine, who came in 
1667. Having already discovered that simply to dwell in the new world 
did not constitute a guarantee of religious freedom, these people had left 
their New England home in search of the right to worship as they pleased. 
They must, however, have felt enough attachment to their original property 
to give its Indian name—Piscataqua, meaning “it is growing dark’’—to 
the new tract in which they settled. 

The Baptist faith of Drake and his people indicated the denominational 
trend of Piscataway for some time to come. Until the Revolution nine- 
tenths of the township’s settlers were members of the First Baptist Church 
of Piscataway, founded in 1689, or of the Seventh Day Baptist Church 
of New Market, founded in 1705. 

By 1680 about forty families had settled in what is now Piscataway- 
town, in Raritan Township, and the section along the Raritan River in- 
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creased rapidly in importance during the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century. Although there were still no settlers in what is now Dunellen, 
large estates had been set up on either side of its present boundaries: 
the Field Domain, a tract of more than 1,000 acres on the southwest, 
occupied by the Field family; and the Vermeule plantation on the east, 
in what is now Plainfield. Both of these, worked by Negro slaves and 
indentured labor, were outstanding centers of early East Jersey life. 

Among the first group of Piscataway settlers were the Dunns, the 
Fitz-Randolphs, the Bonhams, the Drakes, the Dunhams, the Runyons 
(also spelled Rugnun, Rognion, Runian and Runion), the Boices (also 
spelled Boyce, Boyse, Bice, Buys, Boss, Buis, Buise and Buyce) and the 
Smalleys, all of whom were to remain for many years as prominent 
family groups in the township; descendants of some of these later lived in 
Dunellen and helped to direct its history. But as nearly as may be as- 
certained those who first lived in the section that was to become Dunellen 
were David Coriell and Peter Runyon, both French Huguenots; and Peter 
and John Marselis, Dutch settlers who reached Piscataway after a resi- 
dence of some time in Bergen County. C. C. Vermeule, Jersey historian, 
believes that it was the Marselises who arrived first, at some date prior 
to 1735; but there is in existence a deed dated March 7, 1737, in which 
Coriell’s property is listed as a boundary for land being transferred 
from Samuel York to his father-in-law, Lawrence Reuth; and the Coriell 
property is described as that which he purchased from Thomas Johnson 
inel720; 

The Piscataway Township books record Coriell’s cattle mark in that 
same month—March 1737. It was “three slits in the end of the right ear, 
one on the end of the ear & the other on each side of yd mark.” There is 
no mention of Peter Marselis until 1781, when he became an overseer of 
the poor, and John Marselis is not mentioned at all. 

Reune Runyon was a town clerk and judge of the Inferior Court of 
Common Pleas from 1749 to 1766; Ephraim Runyon succeeded him and 
served until 1776. A David Coriell was surveyor of highways in 1750 
and a Cornelius Boyse was commissioner of highways in 1752. Runyons, 
Coriells, Boices and Dunns at times monopolized township offices, and 
shouldered almost the whole responsibility of caring for the poor, mend- 
ing and building roads and planning for the protection of domestic 
animals. In 1773 David Coriell was paid five pounds and twelve shillings 
for nursing Margaret Johnson, “a poor woman that fell sick at his house.” 
Overseers of the poor reaped a part of their funds from the 10 shillings 
forfeits exacted from any man or woman permitting a ram to run at large. 

An item in the township books concerns an affidavit of Jacob Martin 
signed by Reune Runyon in 1766. The statement swore that Martin 
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“had the misfortune to have a large piece bit off yd back side of his left 
ear by a horse.” And while this may seem to modern readers a queer 
testament to sign, it becomes understandable in view of the fact that 
habitual thieves in those days were branded by the simple process of 
removing a portion of the left ear. Thus Martin was more than anxious 
that the cause of his misfortune go on record, and Runyon was asked to 
swear to Martin’s avowal that “he had always lived in the afersd town 
and been an industrious and honest man.” 

Piscataway township was a roistering district in the colonial period. 
Inns flourished and considerable wine and liquor were consumed; bull- 
fighting, cock-fighting and masques amused the younger generation, and 
although there was a nine o'clock curfew there were frequent offenders 
of its order questioned by the constable and locked up over night. The 
Landing, a mile or so above New Brunswick on the Raritan, was already a 
flourishing trading mart, where produce of nearby farms was loaded on 
barges to be shipped down the river to the metropolitan district. 

When the Revolutionary War began, the section that was to become 
Dunellen played a part despite its meager population. A map of the 
“Militia Post in Blue Hills, 1776,” by C. C. Vermeule, whose family’s 
plantation was utilized as a fort during the hostilities, shows the territory 
that is now Dunellen occupied at that time by David Coriell, Peter 
Marselis and Zachariah Pound. Pound had bought the holdings of John 
Marselis. There is a record of the Coriell home having been destroyed 


by the British. 


Elisha and David Coriell and John and Peter Marselis were members 
of the Middlesex Militia, as were others already mentioned. A legion of 
Dunns served under the lusty patriot, Lieut. Col. Micajah Dunn. 


A number of important skirmishes were fought near the present 
Dunellen; homes were burned and livestock and property stolen. When 
Cornwallis’ army was driven back from Bound Brook in April 1777, 
much damage was done. During the following month the American army 
was entrenched near Bound Brook, and when Washington sought a place 
from which to observe the movement of the enemy he was led, by Edward 
Fitz-Randolph of Piscataway, to the rock that now bears his name. From 
this high point of the Watchung hills the general maintained a watch on 
the surrounding country during May and June. On June 24 he was in 
New Market and four days later from Washington Rock witnessed the 
defeat of Lord Sterling (Gen. William Alexander) by Cornwallis. 

Since that time the rock has been considered a Revolutionary land- 
mark, and the Legislature of 1913 appropriated money to develop a 97- 
acre park on the site. A cairn of rough stones marked with a bronze tablet 
stands on the rock. 
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In October, 1779, the Queen’s Rangers, under the command of Col. 
John Graves Simcoe, swept through the Raritan Valley. Representing 
themselves as patriots to the people of Piscataway they managed to reach 
New Market before they were recognized. A messenger sent to New 
Brunswick brought the Middlesex Militia, and Simcoe was captured fol- 
lowing the Rangers’ defeat-—but not before much harm had been done 
to nearby propetties. 

The Coriell, Marselis and Pound farms recovered after the war, and 
soon their sheep and cattle were grazing peacefully again, their spinning 
wheels were whirring and their looms busy. The homegrown flax was 
processed in the Samptown (South Plainfield) flax mill, and wheat and 
corn were ground at the Vermeule mill on Green Brook, near the present 
Rock Avenue. 

As prosperity returned the beginnings of industrial growth were 
visible. John Giles’ carriage factory in New Market was among the first 
to be established and the extent to which that business might have grown 
will never be known, since in 1831 the Elizabethtown & Somerville 
Railroad acquired a charter for a line through Piscataway Township, 
paving the way for the arrival of what the Baptists of the community 
called the “contrivance of the Devil.” On January 1, 1839, the first train 
rumbled noisily over the single track iron-topped wooden rails that ran 
out of Elizabethtown as far as Plainfield; by 1843 they had been extended 
through Dunellen to Somerville. Farmers gathered to watch and to scoff, 
and it took some time to convince them of the railroad’s worth; not until 
1855 was the second track laid, and the third was put down in 1869. In 
1847 the New Jersey Central Railroad Company was chartered and it 
took over the road. 

As railroad traffic gradually increased the region looked forward to 
a period of new riches, but the outbreak of the Civil War interfered with 
these optimistic plans. Whether it was irritation over this interruption 
of a thriving community, or religious scruples, township citizens re- 
sponded slowly to Lincoln’s call for volunteers. The younger generation 
was in haste to be off, but many of the older men sought substitutes to 
take their places; the township hired a recruiting agent and sent a 
committee to the south to seek out substitutes for the reluctant recruits of 
its own district; offices were opened in Jersey City and in New Brunswick 
in an effort to fill the township quota, and more than $57,000 was paid 
out by Piscataway for bounties. 

There were exceptions to this lack of ardor for the Union. The Tits- 
worth family had four sons and two sons-in-law in the ranks of the 
volunteers. Others did their bit more quietly and safely—James Monroe 
Gaskill by taking loads of recruits to New Brunswick at his own expense, 
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Samuel B. Merrell by selling hay and straw to the government. 


Several veterans settled here following the war. Among the first to 
arrive were Charles Dickason, later to become the village letter-carrier; 
and F. H. Gise, who had joined his regiment in 1862 and was for many 
years considered the youngest veteran living in the State. John Moynihan, 
another veteran, later served 17 consecutive years on the borough council. 


When Lincoln was assassinated at the close of the war the school 
children conducted a ceremony in the small triangular park that was 
situated on North Avenue where Johnson’s Garage now stands. Mrs. 
George Day still has, as a cherished possession, the flag that was raised 
by them that day. 


The Railroad Founds Dunellen 


In the year 1868, during the wave of post-war prosperity, the village 
of Dunellen came into existence. The township at that time had approxi- 
mately 3,000 inhabitants and the twenty families which lived in the 
region that was to become Dunellen considered themselves simply as 
residents of the township. New Market was their nearest center, but the 
railroad’s stop for New Market was within the present Dunellen boun- 
daries, at the intersection of Grove Street and the tracks; erection of the 
station adjoining Charles Pope’s store relieved that establishment of the 
passengers who had previously used it as a waiting room. 

The Guide Book published by the Central in 1864 contained the fol- 
lowing item: “New Market, 29 miles from New York, is a small station of 
little importance except that it is situated in the midst of country rich in 
agricultural products.” 

It was a real estate boom under the auspices of the railroad that 
created Dunellen. John Taylor Johnston, a prominent New York financier 
and then president of the Jersey Central, was its direct sponsor. It was 
his idea, so tradition has it, to transform the farm land along the railroad 
right-of-way between Elizabeth and Somerville into residential com- 
munities. Several of the towns in that area resulted from this scheme, and 
the locality of Dunellen—within commuting distance of New York and 
a railroad terminus of ee be importance—was considered a particularly 
happy prospect. 

In the spring of 1866 the railroad had begun to assemble properties on 
the site of the present borough. Abraham C. Coriell had conveyed to the 
company three tracts totalling 80 acres for a price of $19,500; on Decem- 
ber 31 of the same year George Smock deeded 87 30/100 acres, formerly 
the Captain Stephen Harris farm, for $22,000; and on the same day 
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Stephen B. Todd received $6,000 for 20 acres that he had previously 
purchased from Samuel B. Merrell: On April 1 of the next year Elizah 
Coriell sold the railroad 37 8/100 acres for $6,476.40; and on March 31, 
1868, the Central rounded out its holdings by obtaining four acres from 
Peter Doyle for $2,000. 


The railroad then laid out a village north of its own tracks consisting 
of 297 975/1000 acres. Only 225 308/1000 acres—the total cost of which 
to the Central had been $55,976.40—were located in Middlesex County; 
the remainder lay partly in the township of Warren, Somerset County, 
and partly in the township of Plainfield, Union County. The new village 
consisted of Jefferson, Jackson, Washington, Lincoln and Madison Ave- 
nues, crossed at right angles by Front and George Streets and First to 
Seventh Streets. Neither Sixth nor Seventh have yet been laid. George 
Street has since become Dunellen Avenue and Fifth Street is now known 
as Mountain View Terrace. All were fine broad streets, but the shade 
trees that arch them now were slender young saplings then, planted by 
realtors with an eye to the future. 


On April 9, 1867, an act of legislature had incorporated the Central 
New Jersey Land Improvement Company, and on May 1, 1868, the newly 
purchased tract of nearly 300 acres was deeded to it by the railroad for 
$149,000. At the same time a map of the Town of Dunellen was filed 
with the county clerk. The incorporators of the Improvement Company 
and its first directors were John Taylor Johnston, president of the rail- 
road; John C. Green, Moses Taylor, Benjamin Williamson, Adam Norrie, 
Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, and William E. Dodge. The new village 
consisted of about one-third of the original thousand-acre grant to 
William Dockwra, Proprietor of East Jersey, and covered the site of the 
old colonial farms of David Coriell, Zachariah Pound and Peter Marselis. 


The first two sales recorded by the Improvement Company in the 
Middlesex County Clerk’s office are dated May 11, 1868. One was to John 
Runyon for the northeast corner of Washington Avenue and Front Street— 
still in the Runyon family and now occupied by Runyon’s Funeral 
Home—for the amount of $500; the other to Augustus S. Runyon, for the 
lot at 226 Front Street, at a price of $400. David S. Runyon was also an 
early purchaser; he bought ten lots, eight of them on Front Street, for 
$1,343.75. Others among the first ten buyers were Newark and New York 
businessmen. Carlos Cobb. and his wife, Emaline, of New York, seem 
to have had great faith in the new village; Cobb bought ten lots between 
North Avenue and Front Street; Mrs. Cobb bought four lots on June 28 
and four more the following day. 


One sale was to Isaac D. Titsworth, who in 1872 was to conduct a 
real estate development of his own on the Titsworth tract south of the 
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railroad; he purchased ten lots, including a frontage of 100 feet on North 
Avenue near Washington Avenue, and the southwest corner of Front 
Street and Lincoln Avenue. The North Avenue plot cost him $560, and 
at the peak of the local realty boom, some years later, the parcel was 
valued at $100,000—almost twice what the Middlesex County section of 
the development had cost the railroad originally. At that rate one acre 
fronting on North Avenue in that location would have been worth 
$150,000—approximately the well-marked-up price paid by the Improve- 
ment Company to the railroad for the village of Dunellen. 

At the time the town was laid out the old railroad station, which had 
borne the name of New Market, was abandoned; the present station, with 
living quarters for the station master on the second floor, was erected and 
given the name “Dunellen.” The source of that name—there is no other 
Dunellen in the United States—has been the cause of wide speculation 
among local residents ever since. Almost everyone in Dunellen offers some 
explanation for its derivation, and the explanations vary amazingly: 


1. Dunellen’s name is a transposition of the name of one of its early 
settlers, Ellen Dunn. (Source: Commonly accepted local lore.) 


2. Dunellen’s name derives from Dunelleen, a Scottish town, named in 
turn for two Scottish words: dun, meaning hill; and lende, meaning land; 
early Scotch settlers chose it for this community. (Source: Address deliv- 
ered by Alfred Osmun at the 1895 graduation exercises of Whittier School.) 


3. Dunellen was named after Edward Dunham, of New Market, founder 
of the Seventh Day Baptist Congregation there. (Source: Gustav Kobbe’s 
Jersey Central Guide Book published in 1890.) 


4. Dunellen was named after a Dr. Dunell of New York, one of the 
early purchasers of property here. (Source: “History of Middlesex County,” 
by Clayton, published in 1882.) 


5. Combining Nos. 1 and 3, “it seems likely that the maiden name of 
Mr. Dunham’s wife was Ellen Dunn, thus furnishing a clue to the origin 
of the village’s name.” (Source: F. T. Dickerson, formerly of Dunellen, 
secretary and treasurer of the New Jersey Central Railroad.) 


Evaluating and checking these stories reveals numerous contradictions; 
there are obvious flaws in most of them. There seems to be no record of 
settlers in Dunellen whose former home had been Dunelleen, Scotland. For 
another, not only is “Dunham” rather a far cry from “Dunellen,” but the 
Seventh Day Baptist pastor was not married to a woman named Ellen; 
nor does there seem to have been any one by that name in the numerous 
Dunn families which have resided in this vicinity. And as to Dr. Dunell, 
the history mentioned is the only record of any gentleman by that name 
having owned property in Dunellen at any time. 


These are only a few of the popular explanations for the source of 
Dunellen. There is another group stemming from John Taylor Johnston, 
and they, too, vary: 
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1. “Mr. Johnston, who was a great hand to play with words ... selected 
the name of Dunellen; this . .. was evolved from Ellen Dunn.” (Source: 
“Out of the Past,” a series of reminiscent articles written by Henry P. 
Mason on the Central Railroad.) 


2. “The late John Taylor Johnston called to see a native farmer named 
Dunn. The railroad man was invited to remain for dinner, and as the 
host’s wife seemed to be a little slow in its preparation the farmer became 
somewhat impatient. Finally he raised his voice and called aloud, ‘Is the 
chicken done, Ellen?’ Receiving no response, he called again, ‘Is it done, 
Ellen?’ Mr. Johnston had been casting about for a name to be used on the 
new station at that place and he quickly caught the clue, framing up the 
appellation of ‘Dunellen’.” (Source: Senator James E. Martine, speaking 
at the first banquet of the Dunelien Board of Trade, November 1911.) 


3. Mr. Johnston, returning home on the evening that the railroad station 
in the village had been completed, exclaimed happily to his daughter, “It is 
done, Ellen.” And thenceforth decided to call the station by the name he 
had unconsciously coined. (Source: Popular local lore.) 


4. Same as No. 3, but with local slant, as follows: Local workman 
engaged as a laborer on the station (also, in other versions, on the railroad), 
declared to his wife on the evening of the station’s (or railroad’s) comple- 
tion, “It’s done, Ellen;” and Johnston, to whom this astonishing bon mot 
was reported, immortalized it by naming the new village Dunellen. (Source: 
Popular local lore.) 


There are likewise numerous smoking-car variations of these stories. 
But here again are obvious fallacies; no Ellen Dunn, as mentioned above, 
seems to have lived in the vicinity during the period of the village’s 
growth; and Johnston had no daughter named Ellen. 

Discussion on the origin of Dunellen’s name may go on indefinitely 
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and probably will, but a letter from Mrs. Emily de Forest, daughter of 
John Taylor Johnston and widow of a one-time president of the Central 
Jersey Land Improvement Company, is offered herewith as the official 
explanation of Dunellen’s name: 
My father, John Taylor Johnston, was president of the Jersey Central 
Railroad in its earliest days. It at first ran only from Elizabethport to 


Elizabeth, then it continued its course across New Jersey and he began 
naming the little villages which he expected might grow into towns. 


Father and Mother had one or two very intimate friends, among them 
one Ellen Betts, wife of Frederick Betts, of New York. He took her first 
name and added the prefix ‘Dun’ because he thought it would be a very 
euphonious name. That is how the name ‘Dunellen’ came into existence. 
The place then was hardly more than a railroad station. My father even 
tried to name some of the stations after members of his family. For 
instance, my Mother’s name was Fanny, and Fanwood was named for her. 
Evona was named for my youngest sister, Eva. Father said he would like 
to name a station for me, his eldest daughter (named Emily), and I sug- 
gested ‘Emilita’ (as a joke, of course), but that name died an instant death 
at the hands of the rest of the family! 


I wish I could tell you more about it all, but of what I have said I 
am perfectly sure, and I hope it is the information you want. 


The New Jersey Central Land Improvement Company did more than 
merely lay out the village and wait for it to develop of itself. It presented 
land for churches and schools as they were needed, and early in the 
village’s history set aside the two-acre plot for Washington Park. In the 
center of the residential district, bounded by Washington and Dunellen 
Avenues, First Street and Park Place, this park has been the scene of nu- 
merous village and borough festivities. Facing it, at the corner of First 
Street and Park Place, was a 150-foot square originally designated on the 
development map as a town lot; it was probably the ground later offered 
as a school site but rejected for its nearness to a church. 


While the territory south of the railroad was within the limits of the 
Dunellen postoffice, it was not considered part of the early village. But 
many men active in the growth and formation of the borough had pre- 
tentious homes there and gradually the two sections of what was to be 
the borough grew closer together in outlook and purpose. Christian 
Schepflin built two dwellings south of the tracks, one in which he resided 
and one on the Milliken property; Augustus F. Samson, Isaac D. Tits- 
worth and Isaac H. Dunn also erected fine homes. ‘Titsworth’s, on the 
southeast corner of Prospect Avenue and Walnut Street, and Dunn’s, on 
the southwest corner of the same intersection, are still standing. In the 
development section in 1869 William Richardson built the home on the 
corner of Washington Avenue and Front Street that was to become the 
present-day Kerwin’s Dunellen Hotel; the Stephen Affleck home, still 
standing diagonally across the street, was built in the same year; and 
the Runyon house, now used as the Runyon Funeral Home, had been 
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erected the year before. The business section on North Avenue grew 
despite a serious fire in 1875. 

By 1877, the close of its first decade as a village, Dunellen had become 
a thriving little community. The population had reached 800, there were 
two churches and a school. Families had grown and family reunions 
were a popular form of social gathering. A lively weekly, The Rock, 
had been named for Washington Rock, already well-patronized as the 
region’s playground and reached by a broad carriage drive up which 
regular stages full of pleasure-seekers made their way. Dunellen’s social 
life was gay, and it was not unusual to see a spry gentleman of sixty lead 
out a young girl in the lancers or the quadrille. 

This gaiety was increased by the fact that Dunellen’s clear dry air, 
properly advertised, had gained for the village an enviable reputation as 
a health resort for persons suffering from asthma. Natural springs in 
the vicinity added to its standing as a watering place. Well-to-do metro- 
politans flocked to Dunellen in the summer, bringing with them their 
fashionable carriages, their elaborate wardrobes and a general air of 
luxuriousness. 

Real estate operators and builders played an important part in 
Dunellen’s development. C.S. Wolverton built 27 homes; Robert Lowrie, 
W. A. Stevens and S. B. Todd bought and sold land enthusiastically; and 
the Dunellen Building and Loan financed 75 structures. When Titsworth 
auctioned off the 112 villa lots he had laid out south of the railroad a 
special train brought buyers from New York for the gala day; a free 
luncheon was served to all prospects and Grafulla’s Seventh Regiment 
Band furnished music. The building boom brought laborers to the vil- 
lage; the Slovaks who began to arrive in 1880 came in increasing numbers 
for thirty years; Polish settlers began to arrive in 1910. 

Dunellen was caught in the historic blizzard of 1888. Commuters were 
stranded overnight in Elizabeth and their families worried at home; the 
unauthenticated story is told that a brave Dunellenite, snowbound in a 
stalled train, found it impossible to reach his home a half-mile distant, 
but managed to struggle through three miles of heavy drifts to a saloon, 
in order to bring back a bottle of whisky for himself and his comrades. 

The last decade of the century saw macadamized paving on streets: 
heretofore so full of water that wandering cattle drank from them in 
summer, and children skated on their frozen surfaces in winter. Strict 
ordinances were passed relegating travel-minded kine to farm properties. 
Trolley cars startled horses on North Avenue and the Dunellen Weekly 
Call arrived. It was an era of good feeling—of barn dances, bowling 
matches and bicycling clubs. Disorderly drunks—from nearby towns, of 
course—vied with free band concerts as distractions to a Saturday night’s 
shopping. 
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With the passing of the century many of the community’s pioneers 
died: in 1892 Joseph Maier, proprietor of the Park Hotel; in 1894 Henry 
Van Middlesworth, carriage maker; in 1895 Abraham Coriell, whose an- 
cestors had been among the first to settle in the region; in 1896 Charles 
Boice and in 1897 Isaac D. Titsworth. 

Two world-renowned figures made their homes in the community 
during its earlier years—one of them not remembered until later, when 
his name was famous; the other a continuous source of interest from the 
day of his arrival. The first was Sir Thomas Lipton, English tea merchant 
and yachtsman. “Tommy,” as he was known, came to this country as a 
boy in the 1860’s and worked for five months on the farm of Mrs. Mary 
Newhall, adjacent to the Holy Innocents Episcopal Church on New Market 
Road; he returned to Scotland with $150 in his pocket which, invested in 
a provision shop, was to lay the foundation for his fortune. Those who 
knew him during his brief stay remember his charm and friendliness. 

The second was the well-known pugilist, “Bob” Fitzsimmons, who ar- 
rived in 1906 to make his training quarters on the Edward White farm 
just beyond the borough limits. For several years he was a familiar 
figure on Dunellen streets, and local residents watched with fascination 
the course of his domestic troubles, the pranks of his pet lion, and the 
final financial catastrophe which ended in a sale of his belongings by the 
sheriff. 

The disapproval with which many viewed his colorful life was natural 
in a period which was witnessing a country-wide “reform” movement. 
Frank Wynkoop was Dunellen’s candidate for mayor on the Republican 
“Reform” ticket in 1907, in opposition to Harry Swackhamer. Swack- 
hamer was elected, but the campaign was a hard-fought one. Metro- 
politan papers ran accounts of it; one of the New York Globe’s head- 


lines was as follows: 


DUNELLEN Must REForm B’GosH 
THEM THERE PEANUT STANDS AND THAT Groc SHOP 
Must CiLose Up Sunpbays 


As early as the end of the nineteenth century there were nearly 300 
dwellings in Dunellen. The shade trees were large enough to cast cool 
shadows on the walks, and new and attractive homes were being built 
every year. The earlier residences had been influenced by French archi- 
tecture and were topped with ornate mansard roofs; at a slightly later 
period the Queen Anne style predominated, but gradually scroll-work 
and filigree gave way to simpler designs. Planned as a village of homes, 
Dunellen was fulfilling its purpose. Proudly realtors referred to it as 


“The Emerald of the Plain.” 


ener 


DUNELLEN INCORPORATES 


Borough Government 


Dunellen today is a full-fledged borough, operating under a borough 
council form of government. This status was reached by a series of 
gradual and—to the layman—confusing changes. Originally simply a 
portion of Piscataway Township, Dunellen was set up as a borough com- 
mission in 1886; this type of municipal government, now extinct in New 
Jersey, granted the community only limited powers and left it still largely 
under the jurisdiction of the township. These powers were slowly in- 
creased by means of legislative amendments to the act under which 
borough commissions were organized. In 1895 and 1896 a referendum 
by Dunellen residents together with several legislative acts—one of which 
was successfully lobbied by Dunellen citizens—resulted in the trans- 
formation of the borough commission into the standard form of borough 
government completely separate from the township. The confusion 
caused by the intricacy of that process was finally dispelled by an act of 
the legislature passed in 1914, which definitely confirmed Dunellen in 
its present status. 


The first move toward an independent Dunellen was made in the 
spring of 1886, when a petition was presented to Lewis Dayton, chosen 
freeholder of Middlesex County, requesting that he call a special election 
in Dunellen on the question of incorporating the village into a borough 
commission. The signers of the petition were ten women and thirty men 
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residents of Dunellen. Although women were not permitted to vote at 
that time they were, as property holders, permitted to append their names 
to such a petition. 


As a borough commission Dunellen would have the dignity of an in- 
corporated body; it would be empowered, according to the Act for the 
Formation of Borough Commissions passed in 1882, and its subsequent 
amendments, to maintain and oversee its own roads and sidewalks and 
keep them clear of cattle and litter, to appoint regular and special police, 
enforce law and order, prevent nuisances, restrain vagrants, license ped- 
dlers, and suppress “any riots, routs, disturbances, disorderly assemblages 
or breaches of the peace.” It would not be separated from the township 
in general money matters, and its inhabitants would continue to comprise 
a voting district of the township. A borough commission could be set up, 
according to the 1882 act, in any area not exceeding two square miles and 
with a population not exceeding three thousand. 


On the first page of the borough minutes books, before the official 
beginning of the borough commissioner minutes, is the borough clerk’s 
own story of what went on in Dunellen in the spring of 1886. It begins 
as follows, the clerk’s spelling left unchanged: 


About the 17th of February 1886 the prominent cidizens of this villiage 
received the following communication: 


Dear Sir: 

You are respectfully requested to attend a meeting to be held at the 
School Hall Monday evening next at 8 P.M. to discuss ways & means for 
the improvement of Dunellen. 

Respectfully, 


C. ScHEPFLIN 
J. W. Hanpren 
& Orners 


The evening in question found a large number of persons present at the 
appointed hour. Nathan Vars was called to the chair and C. D. Boice 
chosen secretary. The exact object of the meeting was made known by 
Mr. J. W. Handren who stated they had a number of Copies of a Law, 
enacted in 1882 relative to the forming of Borough Commissions and pro- 
posed that the Secretary read the law for the benefit of the meeting. 
After considerable discussion it was voted to form ourselves into a Borough 
Commission and a committee consisting of Nathan Vars, C. Schepflin, 
J. Y. Wilson, Benj. Smith & P. W. Brakeley, was appointed for the purpose 
of fixing the boundary limits of the said Borough. And an adjournment 
made for one week in order to give the committee time to do the work 
assigned them. On the re-assembling of the meeting on March 2nd the 
Committee through Mr. Vars reported that they had agreed upon certain 
boundary limits which were-read and after some slight alterations, were 
adopted, and the Committee discharged. Another Committee consisting of 
C. Schepflin, John M. Dayton and J. Y. Wilson was appointed to see Mr. 
Louis Dayton the Freeholder of Piscataway Township and have him perform 
the part allotted them under the law. 


There follows a paragraph on the approval of the election, and then 
an account of its occurrence in “the home of Joseph Maier :” 
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Dunellen Borough Hall 


The election took place on the Twenty-Third day of March, Mr. John 
Runyon and Henry V. Dunham. acting as inspectors and Eugene Runyon 
clerk, and much to the surprise and gratification of those interested was 
carried by a vote of One Hundred and Thirty-T'wo to Five. 

The minutes book says nothing of having the election certified, and 
in truth it was not recorded with the county clerk until October 28, 1887. 
Whose memory was at fault, whose duty was neglected, no one seems 
to know. But it is for that reason that the Secretary of State, appealed 
to for the official birth date of Dunellen, gave the latter, although 
Dunellen’s founders considered themselves members of a borough com- 
mission and acted as such without interference from the date of their 
special election. 


The minutes continue as follows: 


On the Fifteenth of March a number of Prominent Citizens through 
an invitation from Mr. John W. Handren assembled in the Billiard Parlor, 

to discuss in an informal way the best means of carrying out the provisions 

of the Law. After considerable friendly conversation, and some explana- 

tion from Mr. Willis who was present, the gentlemen present consented 

to allow themselves and their names to be used in any way that would be 
most advantageous to the good of the borough. 

The Borough having become an established fact, through the election, 
the Freeholders caused notices to be posted for another election to be held 

on the Sixth of April for Seven Commissioners to serve the Borough for one 

year, at the regular voting place. 

It is interesting to note that the Act for the Formation of Borough 
Commissions required that these men be property holders—a rare re- 
quirement in later American law. In 1890 an amendment to the act 
changed the term of the commissioners to three years, two to be elected 
each year. Nominees for the first board of commissioners were divided into 
Regulars and Independents, and the entire Regular ticket was elected: 


Christian Schepflin, Dr. P. W. Brakeley, John W. Handren, John Hunt, 
Robert Lowrie, Ruliff J. Swackhamer and John Runyon. 


That first council was a representative group. Two of the six were 
employed by the Central Railroad—Swackhamer, later to become mayor, 
as a superintendent of bridges; and Hunt, an Irishman, as a section fore- 
man. Runyon, member of the family so long prominent in Piscataway 
Township history, was a carpenter and undertaker; Lowrie, born in Scot- 
land, was a realtor; Brakeley was the village doctor and owner of the 
first Dunellen drug store; Handren was a member of the firm of Handren 
and Robins, manufacturers of machinery; and Schepflin, a native of 
Germany, whose Saturday afternoon bowling matches won him a high 
place in the hearts of his fellow townsmen and in the social life of the 
community, was engaged throughout his life in the clothing business, 
first in New York and then in Plainfield. That two of the men were 
railroad employes was prophetic; officers of the borough were frequently 
Jersey Central men, to the pride of their road. 
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On the 13th of April the commissioners met at Schepflin’s home, and 
the minutes book proceeded under a new heading: 


MINUTES OF BOROUGH COMMISSION 


Dunellen, N. J., April 13, 1886. 


Members of the Borough Commission convened at the residence of 
C. Schepflin. All present. 


Moved by Mr. Schepflin that John W. Handren be the President of 
the Borough Commission. Carried unanimously. 


Brakeley was elected secretary and Schepflin treasurer. 


Within the next few years the commissioners passed a variety of or- 
dinances designed to promote the general welfare. A board of health 
was appointed in June, 1886—although none of the borough commission 
laws specifically authorized such an appointment—and a regulation was 
passed to prohibit animals and poultry from running at large in the 
streets. But the majority of these early meetings were given over to the 
consideration of streets and street repairs. Twenty-four Globe Tubular 
kerosene street lamps were purchased at a cost of $4.50 each; and a 
notice was posted offering a reward of five dollars for the arrest and 
conviction of anyone who harmed them. The erection of stoops, bay 
windows and steps which might be detrimental to the roadway was pro- 
hibited. Dunellen was conscious of itself as a residential community, 
and its conscientious commissioners did their best to keep their property 
neat and attractive. Householders were persuaded to construct macadam 
walks before their houses, and “posters were struck and put up at differ- 
ent points on main streets in regard to a fine for riding bicycles on the 


sidewalk and that fine not to exceed Five Dollars;” a motion was passed 


at one meeting that “we advertise . . . the sale of harness taken off 

dead horse to pay burial expenses, unless same be settled . . . by reputed 
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owner. 


The commissioners received no remuneration, but money for con- 
ducting Dunellen’s affairs was obtained through the provisions of the act 
under which the municipality was incorporated: citizens were empowered 
to state, on the ballot for the election of the commissioners, how much 
money they chose to have collected as borough taxes, over and above the 
taxes the residents continued to pay to the township. The act further 
stated that this amount was not to exceed $500, although an amendment 
in 1894 increased the amount to $2,000. All township road taxes collected 
within the borough commission were turned over to the borough com- 
mission treasurer to be expended on Dunellen roads. In 1887 an amend- 
ment empowered the citizens to vote on an additional amount—not to 
exceed $1,000—to be applied to the graveling and macadamizing of roads. 
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These taxes were originally collected by the same collectors and at the 
same time as township taxes, and were paid out by the township collector 
upon a warrant of the borough commissioners. In 1891 the residents 
of Dunellen were empowered to elect their own assessor and collector. 


On January 7, 1895, the regular meeting of the borough commissioners 
was adjourned early “to allow a large number of citizens to discuss the 
advisability of taking proper measure to separate our Borough from the 
township.” The reason for such a discussion may be found in an item 
of the Call’s Local Laconics column, appearing after the township school 
board election previous to that January meeting: 

Dunellen failed to secure a single member of the school board, although 
by all that was fair she was entitled to at least three, and if valuation of 
school property and number of pupils are taken into consideration she 
should have had four of the nine. The outcome of this election is as plain 
as the nose on a man’s face, and it doesn’t need such an awful big hole in 


the millstone for a blind man to see that next fall Dunellen will be set 
apart as a separate school district. 


Dunellen’s lack of representation on the new school board was 
allegedly due to the difficulty of Dunellen’s large commuting population 
in getting to the polls, but the facts of the case made it no easier to bear. 
Discussion had waxed warm during the autumn that followed, and Dun- 
ellen citizens were alive to the possibility that a board lacking members 
from their own community might not vote sufficient money to maintain 
Dunellen’s schools in the manner to which they had become accustomed. 


Inasmuch as there was at that time a bill pending in the state legisla- 
ture to the effect that each borough was to become a separate school 
district, it might seem that Dunellen’s easiest method of achieving its ends 
would have been to hold a referendum of its citizens on the question of 
becoming a borough rather than a borough commission. But, for reasons 
of which it is impossible to learn anything today, a more roundabout 
method was preferred. 


On February 7, 1895, Dunellen, by popular vote, decided to “separate 
itself from the township,” in accordance with the provisions of an 1894, 
act granting borough commissions such a right. The separation act of 
1894. did not authorize the transformation of a borough commission into 
a standard borough government operating under the borough laws of 
the state. It did, however, make it possible for a borough commission 
to become a completely distinct local government enjoying in addition 
to the powers previously exercised, all the powers ordinarily possessed 
by township governments in this State. It also provided for the election 
of additional officers, and for a division of the assets and liabilities of 
the township government between the township and the new unit. Within 
a month of the decision of the people of Dunellen to separate from the 
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township, an amendment to the Separation Act of 1894 was adopted by 
the legislature providing that any borough commission which had sep- 
arated from a township “shall hereafter be designated as a borough 
instead of a borough commission.” This bill was lobbied through the 
legislature largely on the initiative of Dunellen. Credit for the job was 
generally given to Brakeley and H. Brewster Willis. Three weeks later, 
when the legislature passed an act making every borough a school district, 
Dunellen felt that it had earned its objective. 


Accordingly, in April the people of Dunellen elected a mayor and 
council under the provisions of the general borough law of the State; 
and the new government proceeded to operate as a full-fledged borough. 
It is not at all clear, however, that the amendment to the separation act, 
which merely specified that borough commissions separated from their 
townships should henceforth be “designated” as boroughs, was intended 
to bring boroughs so created under the provisions of the general borough 
laws and to cause a substitution of the mayor and council for the borough 
commission. This question may, therefore, help to account for the fact 
that the legislature in the following year repealed all borough com- 
mission acts, and provided that “every borough or borough commission 
heretofore established and formed under the provisions of ‘the borough 
commission acts,’ is hereby created a borough by its present corporate 
name, and as such borough shall be a body corporate in fact and in law 
and governed by the act entitled “An act for the formation of borough 
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governments’ (1878)... . 


It might seem that this act of 1896 would have settled the status 
of the borough of Dunellen once and for all. However, after a lapse of 
eighteen years, the legislature saw fit on April 15, 1914, to pass an act 
to “ratify, confirm, and continue the incorporation of the borough of 
Dunellen in the County of Middlesex and fix the boundaries and cor- 
porate name thereof.” Thus was ended a confusion over the legal status 
of Dunellen that had begun with the failure to file the certificate of 
incorporation of the borough commission immediately after the suc- 
cessful referendum of 1886. 


In any event, Dunellen did, whether legally or not, elect a mayor 
and six councilmen in 1895 together with other borough officers; namely, 
a collector, an assessor, one or more justices of the peace, three com- 
missioners of appeal, and a member of the board of freeholders. In 
view of the fact that Middlesex County has since adopted the small board 
of freeholders, Dunellen no longer elects a separate freeholder. The 
mayor is elected for a two-year term, two councilmen are elected each 
year for three-year terms. A borough recorder appointed by the council 
conducts a recorder’s court. 
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In addition to overseeing streets and sidewalks the council may— 
as it has done—establish and equip a police and fire department, erect 
a borough hall, provide for drainage and sewage disposal in the borough 
limits, provide for the relief of the poor, and pass ordinances necessary 
for the general welfare. 

The first election for borough councilmen was one of the most hotly 
contested in the history of the community. Brakeley, who had been presi- 
dent of the borough commission for several years, as Handren’s successor, 
was among the victors and thereafter served for four more years as mayor 
of the borough council. 

In 1896 Dunellen acquired its first borough hall, at a cost of $1,650. 
The site, leased and finally bought from the Central Railroad, was that 
of the present new building. The two-story frame structure’s council 
chamber first housed a council meeting on February 1, 1897. The hall 
also contained a two-cell jail, a court room and police headquarters. 

Perhaps it was the hall’s dignified influence that stirred up the bor- 
ough’s self-consciousness to the point of blue enamel street signs, which 
appeared nine years later, and the house numbering system which followed 
it. Surely Dunellen had never been deficient in local pride and its 
sidewalks—flag or stone after the macadam era had passed—were a con- 
tinual source of civic self-congratulation. Only the grade crossings, 
which have never been made into under- or overpasses, remain im- 
pervious to Dunellen’s civic urge. It is still hoped that the cooperation 
of the Central Railroad, the State Highway Commission and the borough 
council will eventuate in further improvement of the grade crossings. 

Among the earlier improvements in the borough were electric light, 
water and gas. Mains for the last were laid by the Public Service in 
1905. Electric street lights were first used on the evening of August 
25, 1891, and following that date there was a flow of letters to the editor 
of the Call complaining about the untrustworthy service; eventually, 
however, it seems to have become more satisfactory. 

The contract of the Watchung Water Company, signed in 1899, meant 
the end of the necessity for individual water systems in the borough. 
The company had been chartered in 1897 and the laying of the pipes 
in Dunellen was started in the middle of the winter of that year. Though 
the ground was covered with snow the work was pushed due to the fear 
that the Plainfield-Union Water Company would attempt to invalidate 
the local company’s charter. The controlling interest in the Watchung 
Company passed through various hands, and it is today owned by the 
Elizabethtown Water Company, Consolidated. 

A municipal-owned water plant is still one of the ideals of Former 
Mayor Harry Swackhamer, Dunellen’s representative on the Joint Water 
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Rate Commission. Swackhamer has also been active in the solution 
of the sewage disposal problem. He believes that eventually tidewater 
points will be sought as an outlet for sewers, and during his term as 
mayor fostered the joint sewer proposition which was under discussion, 
for some years, by representatives from Dunellen, Plainfield, North 
Plainfield and surrounding municipalities. Eventually, during the 
Mayorality of Ernest B. Latham, whose knowledge of bonds and bond 
issues was invaluable in that connection, the three places participated 
in the construction and use of a sewage disposal system. 


Although the municipalities were able to agree readily upon the 
proportions each was to pay for cost and up-keep, they argued over the 
location of the disposal plant. It was finally erected in Middlesex Bor- 
ough and it is a matter of record that two mayors, one of Plainfield 
and one of Dunellen, have been arrested for “maintaining a nuisance” in 
Middlesex Borough. Postmaster Edward J. Hannon has been chairman of 
the borough sewer committee for six years. 


Storm sewers have been erected in Dunellen during the past year as 
a Works Progress Administration project, employing fifteen men, and 
at a cost of $28,468, of which the borough contributed $4,100. Another 
WPA project which employed approximately 25 men for three months 
during the spring of 1937, has accomplished the long-desired cleaning 
of Bonegut Brook, a natural drainage course through the borough, for- 
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merly a breeding place for mosquitoes. The board of freeholders spon: 


sored the project, the total cost of which was $4,062. 641302 


Improvements of this type in the borough are heartily approved by 
the board of health, of which Dr. Irving Goldberg is the present presi- 
dent. The board’s work has been efficient and vital but, generally speak: 
ing, not spectacular; and the most serious difficulty in the fifty years 
of its existence occurred in 1916 during a country-wide infantile paralysis 
epidemic. At a December meeting of the borough council that year a 
bill was presented of considerable amount, incurred by the efforts of 
the board to stamp out the plague locally. 


That same plague was responsible for a three-month closing of 
Dunellen’s library—the longest period its doors have ever been shut, 
in spite of its numerous enforced changes of location. Although there 
is some record of a reading room having opened at the corner of Wash- 
ington and North Avenues in 1878—where “speaking above a whisper 
and the use of tobacco in every form” was prohibited—and although 
the library in the Whittier School was for some time open to the use 
of local residents, no free public library existed in Dunellen prior to 
1910. In that year a move for such an institution was inaugurated by 
J. A. Bogardus, and on the day that Woodrow Wilson was elected gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, Dunellen voted to have a library. Bogardus was 
named president of the Library Association. 


The lending room was opened with proper ceremony on September 30, 
1911, in the Hetfield building on North Avenue, later known as _ the 
Schwartz building. In 1919 it was moved to the Gallagher block on the 
corner of North and Washington Avenues, and when the owner of 
that building required the library space for an office it was moved again, 
in 1922, to quarters above the National Bank. Some four years later it 
was located in a small edifice near the borough hall, owned by the 
borough, and when complaints were made in regard to the noise in that 
vicinity, the library was moved to the Smalley building, its last quarters 
prior to its modern, well-equipped room in the new borough hall. 


In its early history a variety of charity affairs were held to collect 
a library fund. It was then decided to finance the organization according 
to the state law providing that libraries may be supported by a tax of 
one-third of a mill on the assessed valuation in the municipality. Books 
were donated by public spirited citizens, and loaned by the State’s travel- 
ing library. During the first year of its existence 10,325 loans were 
made to 517 patrons; and the library possessed 950 books. By 1936 
more than 1,000 loans were made each month, and the records at pres- 
ent show that 1,164 persons have membership cards in the library, 
and that 1,800 to 2,000 books are lent a month. Mrs. Ernestine Berk- 
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heiser, librarian, reports the borough’s ownership of 3,850 books, of 
which approximately one-fourth are children’s books and the majority 
of the remainder fiction. 


In the spring of 1923 the first building zone map was drawn up for 
Dunellen, and an ordinance passed to regulate the size and location 
of various types of construction in the borough. ‘The latter provides 
for an industrial zone including the entire length of North Avenue on 
the north and the southern side of the street from Madison to Washing- 
ton Avenues; both sides of Bound Brook Road from the borough limits 
to Pulaski Street, and the north side in addition as far as the junction 
with North Avenue; and Washington Avenue from Front Street to South 
Street. The industrial zone lies south of this section, bounded by South 
Avenue. The “B” residential zone north of the railroad extends from 
Madison Avenue to the borough limits, as far north as the north side 
of Second Street; and south of the railroad between Fairview Avenue 
and the borough limits, with a few other scattered sections bordering 
the industrial zone and the borough limits. The remainder of the bor- 
ough—whose boundaries today are identical with the lines laid out by 
the first borough commission—consists of an “A” residential zone. This 
area includes the entire town site originally planned by the Land Im- 
provement Company as a strictly residential community. C. A. Coriell 
is president of the present zoning board of five men, three of whom have 
served since the board’s first appointment in 1923. 


To test the validity of the zoning ordinance Michael Gallagher, a 
local eccentric principally remembered for his donkey-mounted par- 
ticipation in parades, once put a barn between the two banks on North 
Avenue and defied the authorities to force its removal. This was never 
done, and Gallagher believed he had triumphed; on the other hand the 
borough council felt that by ignoring the entire situation it had won a 
dignified moral victory. The point was never officially settled, but the 
small boys of the borough eventually handed down the final decision 
by destroying the barn, a bit at a time. 

All of the improvements and activities discussed in the previous pages 
have cost the borough money, and its budget has grown with the years. 
Today the borough fathers check out an average of $5,000 for current 
expenses at each monthly meeting—a striking change from the amounts 
spent during Dunellen’s years as a borough commission. This does 
not mean, however, that economy is not religiously practised. Since the 
separation of the borough from the township in 1895 Dunellen has 
handled all its own expenses and there have been few complaints. The 
amount raised by taxation for 1936 was less than that raised in 1935, 
and that amount has been further decreased for 1937 to $68,972.60. 
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The situation of the poor in Dunellen is better than in many munici- 
palities of its size. In March 1936-—a month after the ERA ceased 
to handle local relief—37 families were receiving orders for either food, 
rent, fuel or clothing. At the present time Mrs. Arthur Gorman, local 
relief administrator, and Mrs. Grace Herlich, overseer of the poor, 
take care of ten family cases, all of which consist of persons either toc 
old or unable to work. A relief department is expected to be set up in the 
borough within the near future. During the season of 1936-37 a total 
of more than 250 WPA jobs have been distributed among local workers. 
The projects upon which they have been employed include the storm 
sewer and Bonegut Brook jobs, a tax survey employing ten persons in 
the tax office for indexing, classifying and cataloguing old borough 
records; inside and outside painting and refinishing on the three public 
schools; Columbia Field—the second most ambitious project in the bor- 
ough—and the new borough hall. 

Columbia Field has been written as a six-month project for 145 men, 
to end in February 1938, at which time the borough expects to be the 
possessor of an elaborate and well-equipped playing field for the benefit 
of all its sportsmen, old and young. The borough has contributed $32,877 
of its cost, and federal funds will amount to $57,969. The finished field 
will be the only sports area in the borough except for the public school 
grounds, and will offer a variety of recreational facilities not presented 
by Washington Park, heretofore the borough’s principal public ground. 


The final expression of Dunellen’s modern spirit and the hub of 
the jubilee celebration of 1937 is the new borough hall. Of red brick 
colonial architecture it has been planned to house and centralize—for 
the first time—all the various departments of the borough government 
activities. Five-sided, it accommodates itself to the shape of the site upon 
which it is built, at the intersection of North and Prospect Avenues, 
and is roughly 65 by 48 feet. The unusual shape has been no detriment 
to the planning of the rooms, however, and four entrances to the building 
afford easy and convenient access to the various departmental offices 
which it contains. The mayor’s office and the council chambers are on 
the second floor, together with new quarters for the library and well- 
equipped rest rooms. On the first floor are the tax assessor’s office, the 
police chief’s office, a court room and judge’s chamber, patrolmen’s 
lockers and showers, one woman’s cell and a block of three men’s cells. 
In the basement is a pistol range for the police force, together with a 
record vault and the heating unit. Work was started on the building 
on August 1, 1936, and it was finished in good time for the celebration, 
on October 28, 1937, which is to see its dedication. The cornerstone 
was laid on Memorial Day, 1937. Sixty different workers, as many as 
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thirty of them at one time, were employed on the job, and the total esti- 
mated cost of the building is $34,755, of which $15,000 was supplied 
by the borough. 


Combining beauty and utility, the new building is the culmination of 
many of Dunellen’s hopes. 


The following have headed Dunellen’s government since its incor- 
poration: John Handren, president of borough commission; Dr. Peter 
Brakeley, president of commission and mayor of council; Ruliff J. 
Swackhamer, William Wyckoff, Harry J. Swackhamer, W. A. Sanford, 
C. E. Richards, E. B. Latham, H. D. Williams, A. C. Giddes, Walter 
Muller, Willard N. Apgar, Benjamin W. Dodwell, Adam T. Schellhorn, 


Joseph Morecraft Jr., mayors. 





Trees Shade Lincoln Avenue 


Commissioners and councilmen have included in addition, Christian 
Schepflin, Robert Lowrie, John Runyon, John Hunt, John W. Moynihan, 
John M. Dayton, John P. Apgar, F. J. Richter, Samuel W. Luckey, Percy 
M. Ising, Adam Dealaman, Henry C. Gaskill, Jacob Fisher, Sanford C. 
Staples, Fred K. Wilcox, Arthur S. Gaston, Frank R. Wynkoop, Lewis 
Schneider, Frank Humpston, J. Newton Apgar, Lewis T. Titsworth, 
J. F. G. Kinney, Joel C. Giddes, Albert N. Randolph, Wilson S. Frederick, 
Cornelius N. Ryno, Fowler W. Vail, William H. Kuhns, Theodore Apgar, 
Charles F. Starker, Lewis T. Churchill, John H. Van Middlesworth, Harry 
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Bambauch, Firmen H. Gise, George Huff, Robert F. Bogardus, Augustus 
F. Todd, C. H. Berkheiser, John Schneidler, William Shively, J. Alfred 
Wilson, William A. Castner, Richard M. Ryan, Foreman G. Neighbour, 
Earle M. Jones, Robert S. Craig, Oscar Runyon, Charles G. Wrage, EI- 
wood E. Waller, Frank H. Fuller, F. M. Van Blaricom, Lorin W. Treichler, 
George J. Bache, Robert W. Wright, Walter M. Fowler, J. Milton Michael, 
LeRoy B. Woodhull, Wheaton M. Shearman, Daniel Sargeant, David 
Murray, Earle H. Westcott, Leslie B. Apps, Charles D. Nonemaker, Paul 
Carpenter, Adam T. Dealaman, Harold S. Seal, DeWitt W. Swackhamer, 
Daniel F. Tabler, Edward J. Hannon, Henry N. Hopcke, Richard G. 
Terry, Harry O. Lips, Edward Roeth, Kingman J. Waterhouse, G. Ray- 
mond Wyckoff, George B. Van Nortwick, Vernon D. Eckert, Alvah H. 
Skinner and Albert J. Roff. 

Dunellen’s present officials include: Joseph Morecraft, Jr., mayor; 
Kingman J. Waterhouse, president of council and chairman of street 
committee; Alvah H. Skinner, chairman of finance committee; Albert J. 
Roff, chairman of fire and water committee; Edward J. Hannon, chairman 
of sewer committee; George B. Van Nortwick, chairman of electric light 
and public buildings committee; Vernon D. Eckert, chairman of law and 
order committee; John Mann, recorder; George J. Bache, borough 
clerk; Willard N. Apgar, assessor; Harry R. Cook, tax collector; Henry 
Handleman, borough attorney; Lewis T. Churchill, engineer; D. Frank 
Stites, sewer engineer; G. Summer Smith, health inspector; Carl E. 
Enander, building inspector; Frank Hannon, plumbing inspector; Ernest 
C. Keppler, oil burner inspector; Harold Day, superintendent of public 
buildings; Charles G. Wrage, representative on Joint Sewer Commission; 
Patrick J. Tarpey, chief of police; and Eric K. Talada, chief of fire 


department. 


Police Department 


There have not always been handsome brass buttons and blue coats 
in Dunellen, but there has always been police protection. At first this 
consisted solely of a constable system—a county-wide arrangement the 
officers of which had civil as well as police power—but before the end 
of the nineteenth century this was augmented by the institution of marshals. 
These also had civil and police power, and were further permitted to make 
health inspections. Marshals were appointed in the borough up to the 
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initiation of the present police department in 1924, when they were dis- 
continued; the constable system still remains, working hand in hand 
with the regular police. 


Patrick Tarpey, present chief of police, began his career in 1913 
as a marshal under Chief Marshal Owen Mohan, who had served since 
1903. Mohan, retired on a pension in 1930, remembers years of unpaid 
service as a part-time marshal, and recalls that “when there was a 
prisoner, the marshal was supposed to feed him at his own expense.” 
When the police department was set up Mohan was named chief; Tarpey, 
his sole officer at that time, succeeded him as head of the department. 
Since 1930 the department has increased to six men, dropped to four, 
and returned to its present status of five. Tarpey was appointed as a 
constable in 1928 and still retains that title and its accompanying power in 


addition to his police appointment; Harold Hicks is the borough’s second 





Members of the Dunellen Police Department, Before the Tem- 
porary Quarters Used During the Erection of the Borough 
Hall. Left to Right: Chief Patrick Tarpey, William Shields, 
Norman Schuyler, John Sobel and Captain John P. Yunker 
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constable. Tarpey also has available for service at his call a staff of 
approximately twenty special policemen, and for the past several years, 
a policewoman. 

The whole arrangement sounds more complicated than it is. Ac- 
tually, police protection and civil rights are guaranteed to local citizens 
with a modicum of expense. And the efficacy of the system is proved 
by the lack of serious misdemeanors committed within its province. A 
baby abandoned in Washington Park, prohibition offenders, an occa- 
sional counterfeiter—one of them apprehended by Tarpey proved to be 
a member of a large counterfeit ring—housebreakers and burglars— 
events of such dramatic character have happened in Dunellen, but only 
rarely. The defenders of the law were, however, a little nonplussed by a 
polite thief in 1913 who left the following note: 


Dear Sir: I have robbed your house, but did not find what I wanted. 
Be good. Goodbye. 


Chief Tarpey had a narrow escape from injury in the winter of 
1936 when the traffic booth at Washington and North Avenues, in which 
he had been stationed a few minutes before, exploded as the result of 
escaping gas in a nearby pipe line. Officer Samuel Strickland was not 
so fortunate; shot in the head by a bandit in front of Allen’s jewelry 
store on February 2, 1925, he was taken to a hospital and pronounced 
out of danger, although the bullet could not be removed. He died some 
time later after an automobile accident in which a slight blow forced 
the bullet into his brain. 

A few years ago, a prisoner left temporarily in the custody of a 
nearby diner attendant while the officer on duty was otherwise engaged, 
attempted escape and was fatally shot by his civilian guard. The officer 
resigned from the department and the diner attendant was absolved from 
a technical charge of manslaughter. 

Dunellen police are principally concerned with minor traffic viola- 
tions and the protection of children crossing street intersections on their 
way to school. They are not greatly concerned with drunkards, who 
seem to have been far more nuisance to the law enforcers in the borough’s 
early history than they are today. | 


Fire Department 


Dunellen’s fire department has a record less because of fires fought 
and conquered than because of fires that never started. Lack of fires is not 
a matter of accident; luck may play its part, but so do carefully planned 
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preventive measures. The Dunellen fire department conducts school fire 
drills and inspects regularly for possible fire hazards. 


It was more than 20 years before the department existed that the 
best remembered fire in the community’s history took place. On July 14, 
1875, most of Dunellen’s principal business block, oposite the railroad 
station on North Avenue, was destroyed in a $20,000 blaze. The build- 
ings that burned included a general store, a drug store, a feed store and 
a shoe store—a tragically large proportion of the business enterprises 
then existing in the village. The borough’s other big fire was on Jan- 
uary 10, 1910, in the Hall Aluminum Printing Press Company; starting 
in the pattern department the blaze rapidly spread beyond control, but 
the firefighters were widely commended in the press for their excellent 
work in saving adjoining properties; the loss was nearly $70,000. 


Although residents remember no fire department prior to the present 
Defender Fire Company No. 1, founded in 1896, there appears in the 
Rock for 1877-78 an account of the organization of the Dunellen Fire 
Company No. 1. In reality it was only a bucket brigade, but officers 
were selected formally in December 1877, and so much pomp and cere- 
mony attended upon its formation that such a name seems inadequate. 
Samuel Van Arsdale, named the chief, constructed a bucket truck 26 feet 
long, complete with a ladder; members furnishing their own buckets. 


The company was introduced by a parade, an account of which in 
the Rock began as follows: 


The antiquarian of a hundred years hence will thumb the pages of 
history for some instance of a first-class torchlight parade. His eye will 
halt when it strikes the D column. His finger will run down the margin, 
skipping Danbury, Doughnuts, Dyed Moustaches and other insignificant 
D’s, till Dunellen turns up. And then the antiquarian’s efforts at research 
will be rewarded. He will there read the imperishable record of the Torch- 
light Parade of the Dunellen Fire Company No. 1, last Thursday night. 


The report continues with a colorful description of the rallying of 
the parade. 


There were the laddies of the truck, all gorgeously arrayed in fine 
purple boots, store clothes and nobby hats. On their hats were white 
shields of strange device, boldly bearing the numeral designation of the 
company. ... Then came proud Foreman Sim (Simeon) Pope and his 
stately assistant (James) Mesler in immediate advance of their immortal 
Fire Company, which was 127 strong. And the company dragged the truck 
—dragged it with a gentleness that was affecting. 


The story also includes stirring word pictures of the collations served 
en route, and the wildly enthusiastic reception given the marchers by a 
citizenry which, the editor seems to have felt, had previously doubted 
the existence of the company. “A HOAX, HEY?” he heads his column; 
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and proceeds to chide his readers for having dared to assume that fore- 
going stories about the company had been based on fantasy. In Sep- 
tember of the next year, 1878, there is a story of the company’s first 
fire on the roof of Thomas Caiffield’s house, near the Grove Street rail- 
way crossing, when the members are described as having hurried “on 
a dead run to the scene of the blaze and smoke.” But when the Rock 
shortly thereafter ceased to exist there seems to have been no one left 
to chronicle the history of the company and in spite of the distinguished 
list of names on its roster it was soon forgotten. None of its buckets 
seem to have been handed down as cherished keepsakes; its handmade 
truck has apparently not been preserved. 


Today Dunellen’s fire fighting apparatus is elaborate and up-to-date. 
It consists of three trucks, fully equipped, and supported by the gray 
modern ambulance of the Rescue Squad, a subsidiary group. The present 
department consists of 40 volunteers, of whom Eric K. Talada is chief 
and Edward J. Hannon president. 


The foundation for the equipment was laid in 1896, when the borough 
council purchased a hose and ladder truck for $800. According to the 
Call of that time the truck was a wondrous affair, painted a “fine carmine,” 
with “light blue filigree work and gold-leaf ornamentation.” It had the 
“celebrated Gleason and Bailey ‘Master’ double-acting pump” and was 
designed to be drawn by two horses. But eight years passed before 
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money was available for the hire of a team, and during that period 
volunteers dragged it to and from fires. Before they had had much 
practice this arrangement was not completely satisfactory. When the 
truck had its first run on August 16, 1896, to a fire in the barn of the 
Ephraim Vail farm, the Call reported that “in a short time enough men 
assembled to pull the apparatus down Washington Avenue to Fifth 
Street;” but there—and the Call’s tone almost audibly drops—they 
learned that the fire was already under control and they left their truck 
behind while they themselves hurried on to rescue the stock. Another 
disheartening event took place the following month, when the truck was 
called out to its first fire actually within the borough limits, in the 
roof of a house owned by J. M. Martin. Unfortunately the volunteers 
had to wait while that call was “brought to the fire chief by a boy on 
a bicycle,” which put them to an immediate disadvantage; and so it is 
scarcely to be wondered at, that a bucket brigade of neighbors had 
extinguished the blaze before they arrived with their “machine.” 


At that time Paul Reusch was unofficially referred to as “Chief” 
by the men who customarily gathered of an evening in a convenient shop 
or in Joseph Maier’s hotel, and who responded with enthusiasm if not 
with efficiency to the infrequent shouts of “Fire!” But it was thought 
that such informality was not in keeping with the dignity of a new truck 
and at Reusch’s invitation some 20 men met one evening in the attic 
of the old Call office to form a fire company. Reusch’s title was made 
official and George W. Day, Call proprietor, was named president of 
the new body. The group was to be known as the Dunellen Fire Com- 
pany No. 1, but by the time it was incorporated a year later—in February 
of 1897—Wilson S. Frederick had persuaded the members to adopt the 
name of Defender Fire Company No. | in honor of the triumph of the 
Defender in the America’s cup races, which he had witnessed a short 
time before. 

Later in the same year a firemen’s relief was organized, of which 
Frank Humpston was named president; the Dunellen Exempt Firemen’s 
Association was not set up until 1922. There were 16 charter members 
in this latter unit, and all firemen who serve actively in the local com- 
pany for seven years are eligible. 

Only four of the original Defender Fire Company’s members are 
still living. Of these Wilson Frederick, one-time postmaster and for 
many years prominent in borough affairs, and Harry J. Swackhamer, 
former mayor, were among the incorporators. The others are Willard 
Apgar, also a former mayor and postmaster, and Cory Ryno. Walter 
Runyon, a present member, is the grandson of a charter member of the 
company and the son of an exempt fireman. 
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In 1916 the first gay truck was discarded for a modern motor ap- 
paratus, declared to be “the equal of any machine used in fire depart- 
ments in the larger municipalities.” Six years later this was augmented 
by a $5,500 American La France Brockway Torpedo Triple Combination 
Fire Apparatus, and the department was completed by the addition of a 
third engine in 1934. AIl three—the 1916 truck refurbished with a new 


chassis—are still in operation. 





Fire Engines and Ambulance of Today 


Until 1922 the company utilized a small section of the old borough 
hall as a storage place, but the purchase of the second truck made a 
firehouse necessary. The present structure on Prospect Avenue was 
completed in 1924 at a cost of $15,000—of which the borough council 
paid $10,000 and the company $5,000. The first floor houses two of the 
trucks and the Rescue Squad ambulance; the third truck is kept in a 
recently completed garage on the south side of the railroad tracks, to 
insure against the possibility of residents in that district being cut off 
from protection by passing trains. The second floor of the main engine 
house has been leased by the company from the borough for a period 
of fifty years, to provide some expression for the traditional good fellow- 
ship and hospitality for which volunteer fire departments are everywhere 
known. It is equipped with a piano, a radio, and pocket billiard table: 
the volunteers have formed bowling, baseball and softball teams, and 
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the firehouse is the center of much of the borough’s masculine recreational 
program. 


But fire engines and fire houses do not complete a department’s 
requirements. There must be uniforms—Dunellen’s were acquired in 
1909. And there must be alarms. In the department’s early days it 
was hoped that the economical arrangement of a steel tire to be struck 
by a hand-wielded hammer would be sufficient. But before very long 
this proved unsatisfactory, and in 1903 an 800-lb bell was purchased 
and hung in a 60-foot tower, built for that purpose on the site of the 
present borough hall. Topped by an additional 30 feet of flag pole, 
the tower was much admired as “neat and quite an ornament to the 
borough.” In 1918 the bell was replaced by a siren, and when the 
engine house was built the siren was moved to its top, where it remains 
today. The tower was torn down at the time. And the old bell, having 
been lent to Green Brook Township for a time and then permitted to 
languish in disuse, is incorporated in a memorial monument in Wash- 
ington Park, to honor the members of the department who served in the 


World War. 


The volunteers also have a dog. His name is “Blaze,” chosen by 
official vote of the company; and appropriations for his board and his 
license fee are listed in the fire company’s minutes. 

The Rescue Squad, member unit of the New Jersey First Aid Council, 
was organized early in 1932 with twelve charter members and five hon- 
orary members. The first president was Carl Christiansen; Donald J. 
Luther is the president today. The new ambulance which recently re- 
placed the original car reports to all night fires, and the squad cooperates 
with the Arbor Rescue Squad to cover all local contingencies when one 
of the two has been called away for duty on some major catastrophe 
in the State. Five local members reported for two days’ duty in Asbury 
Park at the time of the Morro Castle disaster. 


Post Office 


Prior to the establishment of a post office in Dunellen local residents 
collected their letters at the New Market post office, which existed as 
early as 1804 and received its mail over the Swiftsure Stage Line. In 
1871 the Dunellen office was set up in Charles Pope’s general store at the 
intersection of Madison Avenue and the railroad, in the building also 
used as the first railroad station. Shortly afterward Pope moved to the 
middle of the North Avenue block between Grove Street and Madison 
Avenue, where he continued to conduct a store and post office. 


As the first postmaster, he had a variety of serious conditions to 
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contend with, not the least of which was the difficulty he experienced — 
in obtaining sufficient one-cent stamps. At that time Dunellen was an 
ambitious summer resort, and the numerous guests at its boarding houses 
clamored in vain for postage for their cards to non-vacationing friends. 
The Rock was also being published here, in 1877, and its editor likewise 
needed one-cent stamps with which to mail his paper to out-of-town 
subscribers. Pope’s lamentations on the subjects were warmly echoed by 
C. E. A. McGeachy, editor of the Rock, who frequently printed in his 
columns such tirades against the government as the following: 
We beg to observe that the Post Office Department at Washington is 


a blockhead. Let it put the Dunellen office in shape without further evi- 
dence of its idiocy. Uncle Sam, you are an enormously eared animal. 


About 1885 Charles Boice became the postmaster, and the office was 
moved to the building on the northwest corner of North and Washington 
Avenues, now occupied by Voorhees’ meat market; Boice had his grocery 
and meat store in the remainder of the building at that time. He was 
succeeded by James H. Harold in 1889, Peter Staats in 1893, and by 
Charles A. Coriell in 1897. Coriell was removed from office and 
succeeded by his two bondsmen, Adam Dealaman in 1899 and Peter 
Brakeley in 1903. 


During the term of Henry S. Garretson, appointed in 1908, the office 
was moved back to the middle of the block into what was then known 
as the Walter G. Runyon building, on the site of the present Luxor 
Coffee Shop. Clarence Voorhees’ fish market occupied the building 
before it became the postal headquarters. Willard Apgar succeeded 
Garretson in 1916, and during his term the office was moved again, 
this time to the Gallagher block, later known as the Fenner block, on 
Washington and North Avenues; the building is now occupied by the 
Washington Market. Wilson Frederick became postmaster in 1924, and 
carried on the long-standing fight of the borough for a new post office. 
It was to no avail, however, and in 1929 the office was moved to its 
present location on Washington Avenue, where its convenience is such 
as to quiet the former clamorers for a new building. Edward Hannon, 
youngest man ever to hold the office in Dunellen, succeeded Frederick 
in 1936. 

The growth of the Dunellen post office was rapid when once it began. 
Starting as a fourth-class office, it became a third class office and, in 
1917, a second class branch. With the coming of the Art Color Printing 
Company to the borough the quantity of outgoing mail was enormously 
increased, and in 1926 Dunellen became a first class office. Its intake 
was correspondingly enlarged, and Frederick was particularly proud of 
the economy of its management. Only 11 percent of the proceeds were 
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used for running expenses during his term, the remaining 89 percent being 
turned over to Washington as profits. 

During James Harold’s term a free delivery system was inaugurated, 
and existed for a short time until 1893. Seven street letter boxes were 
set for the convenience of residents, and collections were made four 
times a day. In 1892 Postmaster Harold was quoted by the Call as 
being well pleased with the experiment. “When he called on the different 
parties to know if they were well served,” the Call stated, “he was glad 
to hear the kind words spoken in its favor!” The outgoing mail collected 
at the office during the first year of the system totalled 4,198 pieces of 
first class matter—an average of nearly four pieces to each of the 
borough’s population of 1,100. When the experiment was abandoned 
an enterprising gentleman named Charles Dickason, employed as a letter 
carrier under Postmaster Harold, set up a private mail delivery system, 
carrying and collecting letters and parcels for his customers at a 
monthly fee. 

Not until 1917 was a free delivery system instituted again, and then 
only after a citizens’ petition had been signed and months of weary 
pleading had gone by. Eight letter boxes were set up then, and two 
carriers appointed. That number has now increased to five, and eight 
clerks are employed in the office. A parcel post service was established 
BEL OZo, 
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INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


Businesss Development 


Dunellen’s 128 retail stores trace their ancestry back to Charles 
Pope’s general store near the northeast corner of Grove Street and the 
railroad. In the 1860’s that homely little store was the only one in what 
was to become Dunellen. Pope was an obliging soul, for until the 
railroad erected its own building, he let his neighbors use his store as 
a waiting room, and also received and sorted the mail that the trains 
dropped off there for the residents of that end of the township. 


Among Pope’s neighbors in this newly developing section of the 
township was Isaac Titsworth, whose tannery at New Market Road 
opposite Walnut Avenue had been permeating that part of town with 
its pungent odors since 1853, when he had swapped part of his farm in 
Plainfield for the farm and tanyard of J. Townsend. A block and a 
half away, Peter Brokaw manufactured hats in his factory on Depot 
Avenue (now New Market Road) just north of Grove Street. Henry Van 
Middlesworth’s carriage factory turned out sturdy vehicles on Grove 
Street between Prospect and Gertrude Terrace, and Samuel Merrell set up 
presses and extensive buildings in 1860 for the purpose of baling hay 
for the New York market. He required a site handy to the railroad 
and chose one near the junction of North Avenue and Bound Brook Road, 
along the railway line. 


On New Market Road just south of Walnut Avenue, Ogden M. Hetfield 
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established his butcher shop in 1861, supplanting the picturesque Tunis 
C. Brokaw, who had made his rounds for many years in a wagon—the 
only source of chops and sausage the inhabitants of the section had had 
up to that time. 

Until 1868 the commercial and industrial development of what is now 
Dunellen was really an extension of the development of New Market. 
But in this year the New Jersey Central Land Improvement Company 
began its intensive development on the northwest side of the tracks, and 
gave the name Dunellen to their projected town. Then began the de- 
velopment of the North Avenue business section. Pope moved his 
general store from Grove Street to a building he had erected on North 
Avenue in the middle of the block between Washington and Lincoln 
Avenues, and continued to act as postmaster. The building he vacated 
was bought by John Amory, moved to the southeast corner of Grove 
Street and North Avenue, and converted into a hotel which in 1882 be- 
came Taylor’s Hotel. The railroad meanwhile had erected its own station 
adjoining the site of Pope’s first store, but in 1868 moved it to its 
present location, where it became the nucleus for the growing business 


section. 





Maier’s Hotel and— 
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Taylor’s Hotel, 1910 


In that same year, 1868, a second hotel was built by Joseph Maier, 
a thrifty cobbler from Martinsville, who was persuaded to invest his 
savings in the future of the newly formed town. He bought two lots 
on North Avenue and erected a small building. This was the second 
house built in the street and the third in Dunellen. The original house 
“was added to on all sides until it finally reached the dignity of a large 
and first class hotel.” The building is now occupied by the Ben Franklin 
store. 


Before it reached the “dignity of a large and first class hotel,” how- 
ever, Maier kept a shoe shop and saloon there. It was not until 
two years later that he added an extension in the rear and accommodated 
travelers to a limited extent; he called the hostelry Joseph Maier’s 
Central Railroad House, “Refreshment for Man and Beast”. 


During the same year that Charles Pope moved his business to North 
Avenue and the two hotels were established, John Runyon came to 
Dunellen to continue the carpentry and undertaking business he had 
commenced in New Brooklyn (South Plainfield). He erected a funeral 
home and residence on the northeast corner of Washington and Front 
Streets. 7 


North Avenue then waited for three years for further development. 
In 1871 building and business operations began in earnest, for in that 
year Nathan Vars built on the northwest corner of Washington and North 
Avenues, renting the ground floor store space to Charles Boice for a 
grocery store. Later Boice was succeeded by Coriell & Kilpatrick, but 
came into possession again shortly afterward, and then sold the business 


to Dealaman Bros. & Co. In 1891 Adam Dealaman erected a_ brick 
building on the opposite corner and moved the business there. 

The year 1871 saw the construction of three other buildings on North 
Avenue opposite the depot. Francis Estey was the owner of one, and he 
leased the street floor to Benjamin Onderdonk for a grocery and feed 
store. He was followed by LeGrande Fulton, who ran a saloon there. 
The other two, one a double and one a single house, were built by J. Y. 
Wilson adjoining Pope’s store. He rented first floor spaces in them to Pope 
and Thorn for a hardware store, to Isaac H. Dunn as a feed store, and in 
1872 to Dr. Peter Brakeley who opened Dunellen’s first drug store. In 
1886 Dr. Brakeley moved to Francis Estey’s building, taking the store 
vacated by the saloon. 

When Dr. Brakeley came to town in 1869, according to his own 
reminiscence, he fell in with a man named Charles Wolverton, a promi- 
nent contractor, who informed the young doctor that he had contracts 
to build 27 houses in the village immediately. This convinced Dr. 
Brakeley that a boom was starting and he decided to stay and grow up 
with the place. Dr. Brakeley, incidentally, was stopping at Dunellen’s 
third hotel, now Michael V. Kerwin’s Dunellen Hotel. At that time it 
was a boarding house which had been built by William Richardson in 
1869 at the corner of Washington Avenue and ‘Front Street. It is said 
that the beams in the present barroom were hand-hewn and drawn down 
to Dunellen by ox-team from the old Mt. Horeb Church which burned 


many years ago. 


The presence of three hotels in a village that was still in its infancy 
was due to the fact that this part of the country had acquired a reputation 
as a healthful resort for sufferers from asthma. In addition to the three 
hotels in Dunellen proper there were many in the surrounding country, 
which were filled from early spring through fall with their asthmatic 
clientele. 


In 1873 the O. M. Hetfield building was built on North Avenue near 
Lincoln Avenue. It was a two-story brick structure with two stores on 
the street level and living quarters above. Hetfield conducted a butcher 
shop in one of the stores; the other had several tenants but eventually 
was occupied by Eugene Runyon’s grocery store. | 


Under pressure of real estate development the little village grew 
rapidly. In quick succession stores were established to furnish necessities 
to the expanding population. Starting with Charles Pope’s general store 
in 1868 there were, four years later, nine new business establishments. 
But all were retail businesses. No factories came to Dunellen during 
this period though a wave of industrialization was rolling across the land 
in the wake of the railroads. The reason for this was the policy of the 
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Central New Jersey Land Improvement Company, which proposed to 
make Dunellen exclusively residential and therefore barred industries. 
New York business men and office workers were bombarded with 
pamphlets and newspaper advertisements setting forth the advantages and 
convenience of the various cities along the Central line—Elizabeth, West- 
field, Fanwood, Plainfield, Dunellen—as places of residence, and as a 
refuge from the noisy, hectic metropolis. The cities closer to New York 
naturally derived more benefit from this promotional campaign than did 
Dunellen at the tail-end of the procession. 


A bakery was next to make its appearance. In 1873 Michael Finger 
of Warrensville built a frame building between Maier’s hotel and Pope’s 
store. Then came Dunellen’s first plumber and hardware merchant, 
George C. Mesler, who built his house on the northeast corner of North 
and Lincoln Avenues. Mesler was currently referred to as the “father of 
the driven well;” actually the relationship seems to have been merely 
that of guardian—he was the local agent for a company selling equip- 
ment for this type of well. 


Two years later, in 1875, the town’s business section experienced a 
catastrophe that almost succeeded in throttling its growth. A fire broke 
out in the center of the business block and destroyed all the fine new 
business buildings. Dr. Brakeley, one of the chief victims, reminisces 


about it in the Call of June 15, 1894: 


I was doing nicely when on the 14th of July, 1875, a small wooden build- 
ing in the rear of Pope’s store caught fire, and when it was over nearly all 
the business places were in ashes, mine among the others, and as I had no 
insurance was considerably poorer than when I began. Had we had only one 
of Banning’s smallest fire extinguishers at that time, $20,000 worth of prop- 
erty might have been saved. Fire, even, has its advantages, as all the 
ground burnt over has been rebuilt with substantial brick buildings. 


All’s well that ends well! From the ashes of the old Dunellen busi- 
ness section a bigger and better one arose! 


By 1877 Dunellen had apparently recovered from its conflagration, 
for the business directory published in the first issue of Dunellen’s newly 
arrived newspaper, the Dunellen Rock, listed a large number of new 
tradesmen and businesses. 


Under the heading “Real Estate,” W. S. Stevens is mentioned, and the 
next issue of the Rock says of him: 


Mr. Stevens’ honesty of purpose is proverbial. His business is real estate. 
He requires that all views of properties placed in his hands for disposal shall 
be photographed in the dead of winter, that customers may form a fair idea 
of how bleak and dreary the premises can possibly look. This may be 
honorable, but it does not strike us as wise, unless a fiery stove and groups 
of neighbors donating coal and wood are prominently represented in the 
foreground of the photograph. 
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Trades are represented in this directory by F. H. Gise, mason and 
builder; Ira Vail, harness maker; Sam Van Arsdale, blacksmith; William 
L. Beakman, carpenter, builder and repairer, and Thomas H. Bell, house 
and sign painter, opposite Dunellen Hotel (this is believed to be that which 
became Taylor’s Hotel in 1882). 

Nathan Vars advertised that he cleaned and repaired clocks, and in 
another section of the same paper this versatile gentleman represented 
himself as a civil engineer and surveyor, Commissioner of Deeds, Notary 
Public, and Justice of the Peace. Charles Cumback ran a livery stable, 
and Mrs. A. Wilson of Brooklyn, N. Y., opened a millinery shop on North 
Avenue next to the Post Office in the Pope store. Paul Kratzel announced 
himself as a boot and shoe maker, North Avenue, but James Phillips went 
him one better with his “boots, shoes, rubbers, hats, caps, umbrellas, 
repairing, manufacturer and dealer, opposite Depot.” Five years later, 
however, Kratzel built his own one-story brick building with two stores 
just west of Hetfield’s. 

James Clawson on North Avenue made a point of mentioning that 
he carried canned goods in addition to groceries and provisions. Brake- 
ley’s Drug Store showed very little difference from the stock of its modern 
successor, for Dr. Brakeley kept “drugs, medicines, fancy and toilet ar- 
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ticles, sponges, soaps, combs, brushes, etc.” and his advertisement added 
“Window glass, all sizes, and cut to order; full ass’t paints.” 

Finger’s bakery is present of course, as is Pope’s general store, and 
Onderdonk’s grocery store. Among the new names are John Neuman, 
North Avenue, who sold fresh and salt meats, and poultry in season; 
O. E. Chamberlain, flour, feed, meal, coal, and lumber, opposite the 
depot; T. C. Bodine who dealt in hardware, on Front Street near the 
depot; and Charles A. Coriell, groceries, provisions, flour, feed, paints, 
oils, on North and Washington Avenues. This is the Charles Coriell who 
succeeded Charles Boice on that corner. The “only barber shop in 
Dunellen and New Market districts” is listed at the corner of Washington 
and North Avenues and several amusing items in the Rock indicate some 
of the tribulations of the owner, John Peters: 


Charley Coriell contemplates enlarging his store and taking in the barber 
shop—the addition to be devoted entirely to the sale of cheese, for which the 
demand is singularly great in Dunellen. As for John the genial barber— 
well, John will either have to move to Evona or else rent the L wing of the 
post office. 

A week later the following item appears: 


John Peters, the tonsorial artist, has been distracted all this week owing 

to his inability to secure another shop. Yesterday Mr. Coriell brought peace 

to John’s soul by informing him that he found it impossible to secure a car- 

penter to do the work and take pay in cheese, therefore, he would give up 

the idea of making a cheese store of John’s shop. The happy barber with 
tears of joy streaming down his cheeks fell on his knees and gratefully em- 
braced the ample legs of the magnanimous Mr. Coriell. 

John, however, eventually solved his problem by building his own 
brick building adjoining the drug store in 1879-80, and installing his 
“tonsorial establishment” there. Peters made the headlines again later 
on when he had the distinction of employing what was claimed to be the 
tallest barber in the country. The distinction lasted exactly one week, 
however, at the end of which period the tall hair-trimmer decided that 
Dunellen was too limited a field for one of his talents, and left for parts 
unknown. 

The Rock of this period also mentions the “piscatorial bazaar” on 
North Avenue as being among the first fruits of the Rock’s advent. Asa 
D. Pope and Mesler joined fortunes in this venture. 

The ice cream problem in 1878 was settled very much in the fashion 
of the butcher problem in the 40’s and 50’s and preceded the Good Humor 
man by 60 years: | 

“In view of the crying need that prevails in this vicinity for an ice 
cream saloon,” says the Rock of June 15, “Messrs Giles and Dunham of 
Bound Brook purpose to do the next best thing toward alleviating the 
aching void, namely by starting an ice cream route, visiting Dunellen and 
New Market twice a week.” 
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Four years after the business directory was published in the Rock, 
the Dunellen business section had grown to sufficient proportions to be 
included in the Plainfield directory. In addition to the established busi- 
nesses the following are listed: Paxon Van Arsdale, blacksmith, North 
Avenue near Lincoln; Victor Mercier, brick manufacturer, Railroad near 
Madison; Alexander Doerle & Son, cigars and tobacco; and Henry 
Wendel, clothing manufacturer, North near Pulaski. Charles Boice is 
listed as a contractor, S. B. Merrell as an expressman, and William Alberti 
sold fertilizers. Three general stores are listed, the new one being that of 
Thomas C. Bodine, on North Avenue near Lincoln. A Dunellen Hotel is 
situated at North and Madison Avenues, later the location of Taylor’s 
Hotel. Three confectioners are listed and three livery stables, the latter 
including: Huff Brothers on North near Lincoln; Peter V. Huff, also on 
North near Lincoln; and Van Middlesworth on Washington near North. 
The lumber business was represented in the persons of William M. Alberti, 
and Wilson J. Whitenack, Washington near North. 

This Plainfield directory contains the only written record of the fact 
that James Lowrie conducted a carpet weaving establishment in Dunellen 
at that time. His address is given as North Avenue near Madison. And 
this is important since James Lowrie, in his own way, is a distinguished 
personage in American commercial history. In the 1840’s he wove the 
first tapestry brussels carpet made in this country while employed in the 
factory of Thompson, Andrews & Co. at Thompsonville, Conn. The 
Dunellen Call makes much of a younger brother of James, Robert Lowrie, 
who came to this country from Bannockburn, Scotland, in 1832 and was 
a leading real estate dealer in Dunellen, but says nothing of James having 
been in business here. James learned carpet-weaving as a boy from the 
master craftsmen in Scotland, and apparently, after working most of his 
life for other people, retired to Dunellen and opened his own small shop. 

The lumber and coal business was augmented in 1882 by the arrival 
of Alvah Gray and William H. Cole, who established a store on Washing- 
ton Avenue near the railroad. They continued in partnership until 1886, 
when Cole withdrew and Gray, in addition to continuing the lumber and 
coal business, joined with Henry Garretson in operating a stone crusher. 

The Plainfield directory of 1885 records that Helen Kuldoshes, the 
widow of Matthias, operated a grocery store at the corner of North and 
Lincoln Avenues; and that Frank E. Ransom was a dye manufacturer 
on Main Street (probably meaning New Market Road) near Walnut. 
During the 1880’s Simeon Pope operated a brickyard on the site of the 
present R. Hoe Company’s plant. 

Dunellen acquired its first telephone in 1891 when Dr. Brakeley in- 
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stalled a pay station in his store. Thirteen years later the first Dunellen 
listing had eight numbers; and today 1,300 subscribers appear under the 
Dunellen exchange. 

The next published business directory appeared in the first issue of 
the Dunellen Call in 1892 and shows many changes and additions on 
North Avenue. F. H. Gise & Co., crockery and glassware dealers, were 
located in the Hetfield building; George W. Day had supplanted Nathan 
Vars as Commissioner of Deeds, and practiced auctioneering also. John 
Huff had graduated from the livery stable business and now called himself 
United States Express, “For all parts of the country;” William Holman 
filled the void left by Huff, advertising horses and carriages for hire; Paul 
Kratzel, the boot and shoe maker in his own building on North Avenue, 
had a confrere in town in the person of C. F. Enander, and George Mesler 
had a competitor in M. Egany, who also drilled wells in addition to 
tinning and plumbing. Joseph J. Johnson sold lager and porter at 
Maier’s Hotel; and at last Dunellen had its own ice cream parlor, op- 
erated by W. H. Doty. William H. Carman had started his butcher shop; 
Adam Dealaman mingled dry goods and groceries on his shelves; and 
Peter Herlich, who called himself the West End Tailor, plied needle and 


shears in Dunellen’s west end. 


Other new businesses that appeared in 1892 were the Novelty Ad- 
vertising and Publishing Co. and Tingley’s Restaurant. It was also 
rumored that P. W. Huff would open a laundry. During the last days 
of that year, Paul Reusch succeeded Finger as proprietor of the bakery. 


As the century neared its close and Dunellen’s retail businesses 
reached the saturation point, a swing toward manufacturing and indus- 
trial development became discernible. The rest of the county was already 
well into the industrial period. Perth Amboy and New Brunswick, and 
the valley of the Raritan, were by this time definitely industrial. 

Willard Apgar, for example, had been operating a planing mill in a 
small way, but by 1893 his business had developed so far as to necessitate 
the setting up of a steam engine and boiler to furnish power. The laundry 
that had been rumored in the closing days of 1892 materialized during 
1893. 


The Dunellen Call of February 18, 1897, describing what it calls “an 


important industry for pipe smokers,” 


says: “It is nothing less than a 
corncob pipe factory, owned and operated by Walter E. Smith. Mr. 
Smith has a little shop just back of North Avenue where these articles 
are manufactured, not by hand, but by machinery.” 

The occasion of the story was an explanation of the current slack 


period. It seems that the kind of cobs Smith used were scarce, 
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for his are the southern ones, chosen and sent from Delaware and Virginia. 
Jersey cobs are not good enough for Mr. Smith, as they are generally too 
small and not of the correct thickness. Therefore he sends south and pur- 
chases the waste of their maize crops, and converts them into pipes. Just 
why cobs of the southern variety are scarce is that the southerners (lazy 
folks) have not yet finished their husking. 


The following items taken from newspapers of the nineteenth century’s 
last few years will help to recall some of the commercial customs of that 


bygone era: 


Boys will be boys, but you can’t afford to lose any of them. Be ready 
for the green apple season by having DeWitt’s Colic and Cholera Cure in the 
house. 

All persons holding cards from the store of Adam Dealaman entitling 
them to a crayon portrait are requested to turn them in at once as it is the 
desire of the proprietor to send the orders for portraits in a few days. 


For gasoline. Go to the store of Arthur S. Giles on North Avenue. He 
has a clerk who makes an express business of calling for and delivering cans. 


The Century Corset Shield for sale at Dealaman’s. The greatest com- 
fort known. It prevents the corset from breaking over the hips and keeps 
it as stiff and good as when first worn. 


The Gay ’Nineties were made gayer in Dunellen by the arrival of 
phonographs and records, advertisements of which appeared frequently 
during 98 and 799. Concerts were given in town by representatives of 
the various phonograph companies. Here is a social item that appeared 
in the Call of January 13, 1898: 


A Musicale was tendered by Mr. and Mrs. Augustus F. Samson on 
Tuesday evening. It opened with selections on the graphophone under the 
direction of Mr. Edwin R. Coles of Yonkers, N. Y. The music was of a high 
order, embracing such choice selections as The Palms, marches by Sousa’s 
and Gilmore’s bands, negro melodies, comic songs, cornet solos, songs from 
The Geisha and other popular operettas, and all present enjoyed the 36 
numbers rendered. Under Mr. Cole’s skillful handling the graphophone re- 
produced in a marvellous way and with exquisite delicacy, the greatest 
variety of charming music. Afterwards there was dancing to piano music. 


In 1901, to start off the new century, a Call survey showed that 
Dunellen’s business establishments consisted of: 2 barbers, 1 baker, 2 
butchers, 2 blacksmiths, 3 carpenters, 2 coal yards, 1 druggist, 1 fancy 
store, 3 grocers, 2 hotels, 2 insurance agents, | livery stable, 1 lumber 
yard, | newspaper, 2 painters, 2 physicians, 3 plumbers, | printing office, 
1 shoe store, 3 shoemakers, 1 undertaker, 1 woodturner, 2 wheelwrights, 
and 2 real estate agents. The tax duplicate showed that out of a list of 
274 buildings, 143 were owned by those who resided or did business in 
them and out of the remaining 131 there were 84 owned by non-residents, 
making a total of 190 buildings owned by residents. 

The business men of Dunellen started off the 1900’s by forming a 
Board of Trade. Amid great enthusiasm, George W. Day, Call editor, 
announced that he was ready to assist in developing Dunellen with his 
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hands, his head, his heart, or his pocketbook. Dues were set at one dollar, 
and officers were elected. Whereupon, it seems, the whole thing was 
promptly forgotten, for the Call of the following year querulously in- 
quires “Why is it?” after announcing that “our board of trade must be 
in a comatose state or worse.” ‘The article also included an inventory 
of what had not been done by the board. Six months after this journalistic 
blast the Board of Trade revived sufficiently to meet and pass a resolution 
to use all legitimate means of persuasion with the mayor and council to 
have Chestnut Street macadamized, and to have gates erected at the 
Central Railroad crossing. 


The industrial development that had its inception in a small way 
during the last decade of the nineteenth century continued slowly during 
the first years of the twentieth. Naylor’s Paint Works was established 
and a short time later was sold and converted into a varnish factory. 
Garretson & Gray added to their interests that of a sawmill, and the 
Dunellen Brick Works, despite dire editorial forebodings in the Call based 
on the poor quality of clay available, expanded and flourished under the 
supervision of Albert Rajotte, who purchased it from A. G. Anderson of 
Somerville. Rajotte brought a number of French-Canadians to Dunellen 
to work in the yard. 


The first heavy industry to come to this section was the Levering & 
Garrigues Iron Works, known as the Levgar Works, which started opera- 
tions in 1902. It was located just southwest of the borough, between the 
railroad and New Market Road. A contemporary account reveals the 
extent of the plant’s operations. Within a period of two weeks nearly 
20,000 tons of structural steel were received, and a force of 200 men was 
required to work it into shape. The Levgar plant continued until 1929 
when it was purchased by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation which uses it 
now as a warehouse, but Levgar Street, just beyond the borough’s south- 
west boundary, perpetuates the name. 


Close on the heels of Levgar came the Aluminum Press Company, 
built by Philip W. Hall and several employees of the Aluminum Plate 
and Press Company which had been operating in Plainfield since about 
1895. The factory was built where its successor, the R. Hoe & Company, 
is now located, at the end of North Avenue. The original name was 
adopted because the company acquired a patent on the use of aluminum 
plate for surface printing and devised a press for that purpose. When 
the patent was declared invalid, the plate business was dropped and 
the company became the Aluminum Press Company, but was more com- 
monly known as “The Klondike” because the building was so cold. 150 
men were employed with the prospect of 500 to 800 hands when the fac- 
tory reached capacity. The Call of May 19, 1904, reports: 
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They have now ready to ship to London, England, one of an order of 
four single-color machines, and are putting together a 3-color machine for 
Troutman, Bailey & Blanty of Greenwich and Van Dam Streets, New York; 
two 1l-color machines for the Courier Litho Co. of Buffalo, N. Y.; and three 
2-color machines for parties in the same city. 


When the Aluminum Press Company went into receivership about 
1907, Hall and his partners bought it at auction, and were forced to 
operate the business to keep from losing their investment. The business 
then became the Hall Printing Press Company. 


After the world war, Hall manufactured newspaper presses under 
contract for R. Hoe & Company of New York. The business of the Hall 
Company had been on a steady decline for a number of years and the New 
York company, needing additional facilities, purchased the local plant in 
1924. By 1927 it employed 500 hands. Newspaper presses were manufac- 
tured both here and in New York until 1929, when it was decided to cen- 
tralize production in the metropolitan plant. The Dunellen factory is used 
to cast parts which are shipped to New York for assembling. At the 
present time there are 300 working on the day and night shifts. 


The present National Adhesive Corporation had its beginning in 1903 
in the Lasher Pray Color Company, which built its factory on North 
Avenue near the borough line. A short time later its name was changed 
to the Lake Pigment Company, and in 1914 it was merged with the 
Crescent Color & Chemical Works, which by 1927 had 27 employees. 





R. Hoe & Company 
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The next important industrial development was the arrival of the 
Ransome Concrete Works in 1906. This plant established itself just 
outside the Dunellen borough limits, but a great number of its employees 
have always been Dunellenites. The Ransomes had been pioneers in the 
construction business and in synthetic stone products for two generations. 
Frederick Ransome, father of the Ernest L. Ransome who established the 
factory, had manufactured artificial grindstones which were called 
Ransome Stones in England in 1850. The machine he constructed to 
mix the stone was the forerunner of the concrete mixer. Ernest came to 
this country about 1885 and established himself on the West coast as a 
contractor. He developed the technique of re-enforced concrete construc- 
tion to a high degree, and built the first such building in this country in 
San Francisco. His methods and ability were vindicated when the re- 
enforced concrete structures he had erected came through the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake unscathed. He invented machinery to mix concrete and 
built a factory for its production in Jersey City in 1898, moving to its 
present location in 1906. One of the original sheds that stood in Jersey 
City is still part of the original plant; it was dismantled, moved here, and 
reassembled. 

Walter Muller, present head of the company, employs more than 200 
hands. The plant manufactures, in addition to concrete mixers, ma- 
chinery for mixing fertilizer, sands for glass, and chemicals; and makes 
to specification the forms into which concrete is poured. Ransome mixers 
were used to build aqueducts for the Los Angeles water supply system, 
foundations for the George Washington Bridge and New York City’s new 
municipal docks. All of New York’s subways used their mixers, and 
many WPA projects are using them now. 

Meanwhile the North Avenue business section saw many changes and 
additions. The coming of the factories brought an increase in population 
which meant new customers for the stores and increased prosperity for 
the borough. The development reached the point where banking facilities 
were imperative and a bank was established. On January 5, 1907, the 
First National Bank of Dunellen opened its doors for business, at its 
present site in the Runyon Building, altered and improved for the pur- 
pose. Among its founders were the borough’s leading citizens; Alvah 
Gray was first president, and the directors were Paul Reusch, who later 
became second president; George W. Harris, who is the present president; 
Joseph Kuldoshes, John P. Fenner, E. T. Wilson, P. W. Brakeley, Louis D. 
Walker Jr., Benjamin K. Burke, Arthur J. Hamley, and William T. 
McCauley. 

The present officials include: Charles A. Coriell, Alden Wilmot, 
Joseph F. Mellick, Clarence T. Voorhees, Frank C. Cashin, and J. R. 


Garretson. 
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Among the changes and additions recorded up to 1910 was the opening 
of a new bakery, Kuppenberg’s, one of whose aims was to bake leaven 
bread for the Jewish trade of Plainfield. Tax Collector Isaac J. Stites 
built a new blacksmith shop on North Avenue. J. Y. Wilson, William 
H. Cole, and Michael T. Moynihan incorporated the Dunellen Coal and 
Supply Company to supplant the business that had been carried on for 
many years by William Cole. 


In 1908, Dr. Brakeley, who until that time had been the first and only 
pharmacist in town, sold his store to Edward Pennock. Three years later 
a second drug store was opened in Dunellen by Harry Kirschoff who, in a 
short while, sold out to Pennock, and the two businesses were combined. 
William Sauer took over the business in 1916 and has carried it on to the 
present day. Dunellen again had a second drug store in the late 1920’s, 
when a Jersey City pharmacist opened one where the American Store is 
now. Within a short time Harold McAdams took over the store, quickly 
sold it to a man named Sternig, and the latter failed within a year. 
McAdams repossessed the store in September 1933, acquired a partner in 
Thomas J. Devine, and the store was moved to its present location the 
following month. Eventually Devine bought out his partner and has been 
carrying on the business since. 


The year 1908 also saw the establishment of Dunellen’s second barber 
shop, that of V. Tozze in the Ratti building (formerly the store of Finger’s 
bakery). The Hetfield building saw a new occupant in Lewis Feldman, 
who opened a branch of his Bound Brook shoe store there. 


On December 16, 1909, The Call reports: 


Old Li Hung Chang, Leon Ling, or whatever the name of the local 
Celestial who does laundry work may be, is soon to have a powerful oppo- 
nent in the laundry line. This will be a steam and hand laundry, which is to 
be opened soon in the Kratzel building by Herman Imschweiler and Charles 
Brandt. A large quantity of up-to-date machinery has been installed in the 
store and the laundry will soon be in running order and able to take care of 
all the soiled clothes that come its way. The laundry will fill a long felt 
want here and ought to be successful. 


The Call, it appears, was a trifle over-optimistic in its jibes at the 
poor, hard-working Chinese. “Powerful opponent” seems to have been 
not quite the right word, or perhaps it was the old story of David and 
Goliath. At any rate, in spite of having taken five months to ready itself, 
the steam laundry closed within a year at a mortgage sale. The new 
owner—the Call reported optimistically—expected to carry on the laundry 
business at the old stand and along up-to-date lines. The following month 
the laundry changed hands once more, coming into possession of Harry 
C. Barto of Brooklyn, N. Y. It is no longer in existence. 

In 1909 Charles 5S. Adams started a concrete block factory near 
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Taylor’s Hotel. Adams had had considerable construction experience 
working for the Government on the Panama Canal. 


John C. Dilts, a livery man, left his mark for posterity through a 
strange mishap in his stables. Dilts was disinfecting his buildings with 
crude carbolic acid, and removing the cork from the bottle held it in the 
same hand with a lighted cigar. “Thinking to take a puff,” the Call 
reports, “he raised the hand containing the cigar and the cork and put the 
_ cork in his mouth instead of the cigar. It took a glass of milk and con- 
siderable expectorating to cleanse his mouth from the bad taste of the 
cork.” The caption to this story was: “ “Bad Taste’ Indeed!” 


During the last year of the first decade Dealaman & Dunham, one of 
Dunellen’s old businesses, sold out to M. Pleshet, who promptly adver- 
tised the grand opening of the People’s Dry Goods Store. 

In 1911 Dunellen considered that it had passed the infant stage and 
had begun to be a full-fledged community because “it is large enough to 
support a modern fully equipped garage.” George B. Naylor had been 
set up in this “coming” business by a friend of his father. His garage, 
located where Cashin’s Hardware Store is now situated was “quite an 
addition to the architecture of that part of the borough.” 

Another Dunellen landmark changed hands in 1912 when Joseph 
Maier sold his Park Hotel to Gustav Winter of Bound Brook. Maier 
bought the Kratzel building and opened a wholesale liquor store, and 
Kratzel retired—but not for long. Paul Kratzel’s customers were lost 
without his cunning hand to repair their shoes. They badgered him until 
he consented to return to business. He opened a cobbler shop in the 
Dealaman building opposite the store in which he had started business 
in Dunellen in 1873. 

If Dunellen felt that it had passed the infant stage with the opening 
of a garage, it must have felt like a grizzled veteran when a motion 
picture theater was built and thrown open with great fanfare in 1913. The 


opening advertisement announced: 

A recreation center for the entire family. Our Motto: The Public Be 
Pleased. ... Note our commodious opera chairs (about which there seemed 
to be some confusion, as the advertisement the following week read: We 
are expecting our large opera chairs every time a train comes in.) Get the 
habit! DO YOU WANT TO: Be happy all day? Have the Smile that won’t 
wear off? See your neighbors? Look 10 years younger? YOU KNOW 
THE ANSWER. 


The theater lasted for only a short time. 


The first month of 1914 saw the establishment of another factory in 
Dunellen, the Stanley Krom Manufacturing Company, whose building was 
erected by Contractor Charles Wrage on the south side of North Avenue 
near the Crescent Color Works. The company manufactured graphite 
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products for several years. Since the death of Stanley Krom in 1932 
the property has been used as a gasoline station. 

On January 1, 1914, the art critic of the Call ran his review of the 
new year’s crop of souvenir calendars, which, he reported, 


.... has been large and very effectively selected by the enterprising Dunel- 
len merchants. Among the attractive calendars is one issued by the 
North Avenue grocers, D. T. Heaume & Son. The design shows rural scenes 
of great beauty. Country landscapes also form the basis of pictures on the 
calendars issued by Clarence T. Voorhees, the butcher. His many customers 
have been remembered with them and agree that they make handsome per- 
manent ornaments. Otis M. Webber, the plumber, has a new idea this year 
and instead of putting out calendars is distributing to his trade well 
equipped needle books and metal toast turners, each article bearing his 
advertisement. Harry Titsworth, the North Avenue grocer, has also issued 
a pleasing calendar which shows a cut of a man in Holland costume done in 
rich colors. 


And what is referred to as an “important deal in North Avenue busi- 
ness interests” was consummated at about this time when Louis L. Block 
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sold his meat and provisions business near the old Brakeley building to the 
National Beef Company. Block had been in the butcher business in 
Dunellen since 1900. In 1910 he sold his business to Clarence T. Voorhees 
who, two years later, moved it to ‘its present location on the corner of 
North and Washington Avenues. Whereupon Block returned to his 
former business and carried it on until the sale to National Beef. Within 
a short time, Block returned to the butcher business, and finally sold the 
store in 1919 to his son, Louis A. Block, who has carried it on until the 
present time. 


In June of 1914. Dunellen’s second garage was opened by Gustave 
Barfus, who was the agent for Regal Underslung Cars. In the latter part 
of the same year Van Blaricom & Company, Inc., makers of curtains and 
draperies, moved to the second floor of the Gallagher building from their 
factory, established in Jersey City in 1897. In December of 1918 Fred- 
erick M. Van Blaricom, president of the company, secured the old theater 


and moved there, making it “a model factory which will be a credit to 
Dunellen.” 


The merchants became association-conscious again in 1917 and met 
to form the Merchant’s Association “to look after the interests of local 
traders and business men generally, to foster the development of the 
local business section and also to protect the members of the association 
in the matter of credit and the many other ways in which such organiza- 
tions operate.” The first meeting was held in Smalley Brothers’ Hard- 
ware Store on North Avenue, and the Call in an exhibition of punctua- 
tional virtuosity reported: 

The attendance did, indeed, bid fair, at first, to be larger than was the 
case, when the formal call to order was given, but the ringing of the fire 
alarm emptied the store and afterward not all came back. 

It was discovered later that a mattress in the apartment of Frank 
King had caught fire. During the next month the organization’s name 
was changed to the Business Men’s Association, which piece of business 
appears to have exhausted the ingenuity of the members, for nothing 
further was accomplished. 


During the war the commercial development of Dunellen was at a 
standstill, but the industry was augmented by the opening of the Moon 
Wire Works which later became the American Cable Company. This 
plant was unimportant in that it remained in the borough for only a few 
years. By 1920 the borough resumed its steady growth and improvement 
where it had left off. 

In that year Meyer Allen came to town and established his jewelry 
store in the Ratti building. After one year he moved to the building 
next to his present location, where he remained for eight years. In 1929, 
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he moved across the street to the Gallagher building, and in 1935 he 
established his store on the northeast corner of North and Washington 
Avenues, where it stands today. Allen is the official jeweler in Dunellen 
for the Central Railroad Company; during inspection periods he examines 
the watches of 100 to 130 railroad employees. 

In the same year that Allen established his business, Harry Lerman 
opened Lerman’s Department Store. The following year William A. 
Johnson built his garage at Madison and North Avenues on the triangle 
that had been a park until that time. David Goldberg bought the station- 
ery business of Abraham Poll in 1921, and continued in the stationery line 
until 1933, when he built the present Goldberg building and started the 
Goldberg’s Men’s Wear Store. 

Balas Gazda, who had been employed in a Hungarian factory which 
manufactured carriages for the royalty, arrived here about 1920 and 
opened a blacksmith shop on Front Street. He did carriage work, iron 
work and made tools, and was the borough’s only blacksmith for years. 

By 1922 the cost of building materials, skyrocketed by the war, had 
come down and a mild building boom resulted. Among the improvements 
in Dunellen were another moving picture house—the present one on the 
corner of Madison and North Avenues—and the rebuilding and enlarging 
of many stores. Margentino’s confectionery and ice cream parlor added 
space, Murray’s Bakery and Victorson’s Tailor Shop improved their 
quarters, and Frank Cashin built two one-story houses on his land on 
North Avenue. 

In 1923 Harry Dreskin, attracted to Dunellen by the rapid growth of 
the section, arrived from Irvington. . He bought a shoe store which he: 
operated until 1925, when he opened the Surprise Variety Store at 352 
North Avenue. His business, responding to the demands of Dunellen’s 
inhabitants, gradually developed into a store of the five-and-ten-cent 
variety. In 1932 the metamorphosis was completed when Dreskin went 
frankly five-and-ten by opening his present Ben Franklin Store on the 
model of Woolworth. 

Industrially, Dunellen reached its climax when the huge Art Color 
Printing Company of New York built its plant and commenced operations 
in 1925, making Dunellen’s principal industry the mass-production of 
romance and adventure. The plant turns out 10,000,000 copies of maga- 
zines a month, among which are the MacFadden Publications such as True 
Story, True Romances, True Detective.Mysteries, Physical Culture, Movie 
Mirror, Radio Mirror, and True Experiences; the Dell Publications in- 
cluding Modern Screen, Modern Romances, and Radio Stars; the Elks 
Magazine, Radio News, Cue and the World Almanac. 


The business has been developed to its present proportions through 
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the industrial genius and mechanical ingenuity of Arnold A. Schwartz, 
president of Art Color. His rise and the development of his business 
comprise a fabulous success story typical of American industry. Born in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, of American parents of Swiss descent, he 
came to America in 1888 at the age of 16. In this country he entered 
the printing trade and rose to the position of superintendent at the 
Schweinler Press, magazine printers. In 1907 he bought a controlling 
interest in the Art Color Printing Company, then located in New York. 
By 1925 it had grown too large and unwieldy for New York and was 
moved to Dunellen. The shop is unionized throughout, and the 1,100 
employees have extensive social and athletic organizations such as bowl- 
ing, tennis, baseball, and basketball teams, with facilities supplied by 
the management. Schwartz’s beneficences extend beyond the walls of his 
factory; his gifts of food-baskets to more than 200 needy families during 
Thanksgiving and Christmas have become an established custom over 
a number of years. 

In 1931, the W. F. Hall Printing Co. of Chicago bought control of 


Art Color; Schwartz remained as president. 


Joseph Morecraft Jr., present mayor of Dunellen, established his coal 
company on South Street during the same year that printing became the 
borough’s leading industry. Morecraft, who was born in Bayonne but had 
spent most of his life in Middlesex Borough, had formerly been in the 
business of shipping lumber and coal by water from New York to New 
England ports. His Dunellen yard prospered and in 1933 he added 
fuel oil to his stock. In 1936 he bought as a second yard the New Market 
coal company of C. E. Kelley Co., established in 1890. 


The borough’s banking facilities were increased in 1928 by the estab- 
lishment of the People’s Trust Company on the site of the Brakeley build- 
ing. Next to the youngest bank in the county, it has grown steadily and 
its resources were reported June 30, 1937, as approximating a million 
dollars. Officers directing its affairs include Frederick M. Van Blaricom, 
president; William A. Castner, first vice-president; William Sauer, second 
vice-president; Theodore A. Davis Jr., secretary, treasurer and trust of- 
ficer; William A. Craig, assistant secretary and assistant treasurer; 
William W. Giddes, counsel; John M. Evans, Joseph Morecraft Jr., Walter 
Muller, Nicholas S. Nicolaysen, John J. Rafferty, Russell E. Runyon, 
Adam T. Dealaman, Van Blaricom, Castner, Sauer and Giddes, directors. 

The New Jersey Fire Equipment Company, organized by Ernest N. 
Day in 1930, furnishes all types of fire equipment to municipalities in 
New Jersey, eastern Pennsylvania and as far south as Wilmington, Del. 
It employs ten persons. 

Dunellen’s industries were augmented by the arrival in 1931 of the 
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Dunellen Pants Company which is operated at 6 South Washington 
Avenue by the Standard Manufacturing Company, Inc. of New York, 
and employs fifty persons; and Petite Togs, Inc., a branch of Peter Polly 
Togs, Inc. of New York, makers of children’s clothing, located at 119 
North Washington Avenue, and employing about 13. 

At the present time the old Moon Wire Works which has been empty 
and unused since the early 1920’s, when the American Cable Company 
closed the plant and left town, is being renovated by the Allied Asphalt 
& Mineral Corp. of New York, which will establish a plant there. The 
owners plan to install four stills with a combined capacity of 35,000: 
gallons for the manufacture of asphalt and pitch compounds, and to use 
eight or ten employees regularly. 

Nineteen thirty-seven finds Dunellen’s basic industrial set-up almost 
complete; there is room for but two or three more factories. The business. 
section has become a thriving, prosperous street, grown from those first 
few scattered stores that Messrs. Pope, Vars, and Maier built during 
the 1860’s and 70’s. Store fronts, to be sure, are modern and attractive, 
but behind the sparkling facades, in many instances, are the original 
structures that Dunellen’s pioneer builders erected. 

Indications are that Dunellen’s future development is to be along 
commercial rather than industrial lines. There is very little room in 
Dunellen proper for factories, but there is unlimited space in the sur- 
rounding country. As this section of Middlesex County becomes indus- 
trialized, Dunellen will gain more and more importance as a shopping 
center. 

The Chamber of Commerce, founded in 1935 as successor to the Busi- 
ness Men’s Association and the Board of Trade, has done effective work 
in fostering the well-being of Dunellen’s tradesmen. Theodore A. Davis 
Jr., is the present president. Its most important task is to complete 
Dunellen’s independence economically as well as politically, by crystal- 
lizing and developing the feeling among the inhabitants that Dunellen is 


a community in its own right, and not merely a suburb of Plainfield. 


Labor Organizations 


As the borough developed along industrial lines from the beginning 
of the twentieth century, workers increased in numbers and began to 
organize. 


<a One 


The “Beneficial Association of the Levering & Garrigues Company 
of Dunellen, N. J.” was the first recorded unit, and it had 70 members. 
The industrial peace of the community was not often broken, but there 
was a series of small strikes between 1910 and 1920. Machinists walked 
out for higher wages and were granted a ten per cent increase; building 
was halted for a few weeks until masons and hod-carriers were promised 
a raise; laborers quit twice during the construction of the sewer line 
in 1916, and in that same year the section hands on the railroad walked 
off the job; in January of the following year the employees of the Hall 
Printing Press Company stopped work, received an immediate raise and 
promise of another in the spring, and went back to their labors. 


The coming of the Art Color Printing Company in 1925 brought many 
skilled union men to the borough. The Dunellen Typographical Union 
No. 157 has 82 members, the Dunellen Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union No. 316 has 210; both were chartered in 1925. Eleven years later 
they were joined by the Dunellen Brotherhood of Bookbinders No. 126, 
with 35 members. The Art Color stereotypers belong to a Newark union 
and the photo engravers to a New York local. On June 28, 1926, a gala 
day for Dunellen, the Typographical Union entertained the Union Printers’ 
League of New Jersey; merchants celebrated the borough’s first conven- 
tion with sidewalk flags, and there was a banquet with speeches and music. 

In 1936 the Allied Printing Trades Council, a branch of the Inter- 
national Printing Trades Association, was formed in Dunellen. It re- 
called the typographical label and issued an allied label. Dennis A. 
Donovan is the president. 


Trans portation 


Dunellen came too late to number the historic covered wagon among 
its modes of transportation; with the exception of the earliest settlers, 
the majority of residents arrived in style via horse and carriage, and 
the Elizabeth-Town & Somerville Railroad. Despite the modern con- 
veniences, however, these early Dunellenites were definitely frontiersmen— 
on that secondary frontier that was pushed across the country in the wake 
of the railroads. 

The circumstance that the road came through this territory was due 
to the fact that Dunellen lay along the straight line between Elizabeth 
and the coal fields of Pennsylvania. The Elizabeth-Town & Somerville 
Railroad, as it was known when it was chartered on February 9, 1831, 
was aiming for the coal-carrying business and the rich harvest of freight 
rates. 
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Eight years after it was chartered the first trains began to run to 
Plainfield. During 1839 the road was continued toward Bound Brook 
and on January 1, 1840, began to run eastbound trains from a point 
about half a mile east of the present Bound Brook station near a hotel 
called the “Yellow Tavern,” which remained the road’s western terminus 
for some time. The train, the Somerset Whig announced on November 2, 
1841, would leave Bound Brook at 3 o’clock daily. Local inhabitants’ 
faith in its future may be judged from an advertisement which appeared 
in the same issue of the Whig: “For Sale: A few shares of stock in the 
Elizabeth-Town & Somerville Railroad for 75 per cent less than cost. 


Joseph Ross.” 
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An Early Inspection Car of the Central Railroad 


Because of difficulties encountered in building the bridge over the 
marsh at Bound Brook, the line to Somerville was not completed until 
January 1, 1842. Two days later the following advertisement in the 
Somerset Whig announced its opening: 


EK. T. & SOMERVILLE RAILROAD 


The Elizabeth-Town & Somerville Railroad having been completed to 
Somerville the cars will leave Somerville for New York at 5% and 8% 
o’clock a.m. and at 14% o’clock p.m. Returning will leave New York at 8 
and 10% a.m. and at 4 o’clock p.m. 

N.B. In order to accommodate passengers wishing to go to Princeton, 
Trenton, or Philadelphia, a STAGE will run in connexion with the 8% 
o’clock train from Bound Brook to New Brunswick to connect with the 
Philadelphia train. Returning will leave New Brunswick at 114% o’clock p.m. 
and arrive at Bound Brook in time for the Somerville cars. Fare from 
Bound Brook to New Brunswick 25c; Somerville to Bound Brook 12%%c. 
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The road was purchased in 1847 by Stearns and Colkert who inter- 
ested the banking firm of Boorman-& Johnston (the latter was the father 
of John Taylor Johnston) in raising the necessary funds to rebuild and 
improve the road. It had been built originally in the cheapest possible 
manner with wooden rails topped by flat iron strips “which had a weak- 
ness of occasionally coming up through the cars and killing people.” 

The Call, speaking of Mayor Ruliff Swackhamer, tells of his having 
joined the railroad’s engineer corps in 1847 and having helped to run 
the line of the Central Railroad from Somerville to White House. Sub- 
sequently he was employed by the contractors who built the road between 
these two points. From 1852 to 1863 he was in the bridge gang of the 
road, and then was made superintendent of bridges. 

The first statistics concerning the Dunellen station occur in the 24th 
annual report of the railroad: 


Station called New Market Station called Dunellen 


SOOO 1860 1866 1867 1869 1870 
PECTS e EELS ok fat Geos ces 769 4.62 556 609 946 
Passengers'to°.:..... 6,3701%2 12,317 13,264 19,048 2 20,0471, 
Passengers from ..... 6,324 11,506 12,272 17,894 19,3324 


Each of Dunellen’s four New York commuters in 1868 paid $90 a 
year for his ticket. An excursion ticket cost $1.20. Today Dunellen’s 
commuters number 300 monthly, at a rate of $11.03 a month or $132.36 
a year; a one-way ticket to New York costs 54c. The freight handled 
has swelled from 1870’s total of 946 tons to 14,963 tons for the month of 
June, 1937, alone! From a way-station in the early days of the road 
Dunellen has become a main line terminus for 20 trains daily; forty 
more make daily stops. 

After the formation of the borough, Dunellen’s relations with the 
railroad settled down on a plane of petty bickering and irritation. A 
continuous flow of resolutions passed through the council directed toward 
regulating the speed of through trains, the safety of crossings, and the 
tariff charged by the road. For example, on June 4, 1888, an ordinance 
was enacted limiting the speed of trains passing over street crossings to 
eight miles per hour. This was the council’s way of clubbing the railroad 
into placing a flagman and gates on Washington and Prospect Avenue 
crossings. If the railroad refused to supply the gates, council hinted, 
the ordinance would be enforced. Later on the same sort of rigmarole 
had to be resorted to in order to obtain gates and flagmen for Pulaski 
and Grove Streets. Another source of Dunellen’s indignation at one time 
was the closing of the railroad station from 7 Pp. M. to 7 A. M. in an effort 
to curtail expenses. 

The railroad pay car made its regular visit each month to Dunellen’s 
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numerous railroad-employed residents, and was gleefully heralded in the 
Call—as a notice to tradesmen, perhaps, that bills were about to be paid. 

In 1908 the Central Railroad proudly announced that its new passenger 
coaches were the “strongest wooden frame cars ever turned out.” A new 
car was described as being 74 feet over all in length, with seats of green 
plush, a seating capacity of 81, and illumination by six powerful one- 
mantle gas lamps having a combined candlepower of 600. 

From a strictly local point of view the railroad as a mode of travel 
had its limitations. It connected Dunellen with the outside world, it 
carried the district’s agricultural produce away to market, and took the 
village’s four commuters to and fro each day, but for local and cross- 
country travel the horse and buggy remained for some time the principal 
form of transportation. 

Items in the Call give some index of the difficulties encountered by 
buggy drivers in the early days of the borough: “For a trip in a light 
buggy over worse than a corduroy road take Washington Avenue.” 

The twentieth century’s hitch-hiking and drunken driving problems 
were paralleled by the buggy’s own peculiar ones as reported in the Call. 


The disgraceful scenes on North Avenue last Sunday should be stopped. 
When a woman cannot drive a buggy through our borough unattended 
without having drunken men try to climb over the wheel and use abusive 
and insulting language it is high time some action was taken. 


The first public conveyance in Dunellen was the stage coach run by 
Samuel Merrell during the 1870’s connecting the station and Washington 
Rock which, according to a Rock of 1877, “boasts of a capacious hotel, 
the Washington Rock House, Staats Bro’s proprietors, which is much 
frequented by tourists and guests, winter and summer alike.” The 
account adds, “A fine carriage way, of easy ascent, winds up from the 
base of the mountain to the Rock; time thither from Dunellen station, 
thirty minutes.”” An old resident reminisces in the Call of August 31, 1905 
that “on gala days as many as 5,000 people were in attendance, almost 
every part of New Jersey being represented.” 

But Merrell’s stage faded from existence when the Washington Rock 
House burned and the Rock’s popularity as a resort waned for a time. 

The bicycle grew to tremendous popularity in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, but the city fathers looked askance at the two-wheeled 
pest. To them it was just another headache to be cured, if possible, 
by the usual spate of ordinances and resolutions. The Call reported in 
1897 that “An ordinance was passed providing that all bicycles should 
have a bell and a light that could be seen a hundred yards ahead and 
must be lit one hour after sunset and until one hour before sunrise.” 
The ordinance went on to prohibit riding on the sidewalks, but pointed 
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out that this did not mean “foot paths or portions of the public roads lying 
outside of the thickly settled parts of the Borough which were worn only 
by travel and are not improved.” 


Later there is a complaint that “some of our bicycle riders are carry- 
ing bells that sound like a fire gong and lanterns that might be more 
appropriately used for gigging,” and “The borough authorities are de- 
termined to enforce the bicycle ordinance regarding riding on the side- 
walks and have instructed the marshals to this effect.” The Call remarks 
plaintively in this connection: “Other towns do not allow it to be done, 
and with the exception of electric lights, Dunellen can boast of having 
all the latest improved devices, even to a newspaper.” 


The next important development in the matter of transportation 
was the building of the trolley car line, known then as the Electric 
Railway, in 1898. The borough had been agitated about it as early as 
1893 when a special public meeting was called to discuss the proposals 
of the Plainfield trolley company regarding the extension of Plainfield’s 
trolley into Dunellen. “The matter of the trolley,” the Call points out, 
“met with considerable opposition on the part of some who were fearful 
that the business of our merchants would be secured to Plainfield.” 
Another objection came from property owners along the route of the 
proposed line, who asserted that those living on the side of the road 
along which the trolley ran would be unable to stop their carriages 
in front of their residences. It was left, however, for the Plainfield com- 
pany to make the final refusal: “The citizens announced such terms as 
they would be willing to accept, but the officials of the railway flouted 
them in their face, and informed them that they were not willing to go 
beyond the strict letter of the statute.” 

The matter rested until 1897 when the Brunswick Traction Company 
petitioned the council for a franchise to operate a trolley through the 
streets of the borough. An ordinance was drawn and after several 
conferences a franchise was granted on March 2, 1898. The traction 
company agreed to macadamize the entire width of North Avenue and 
the Bound Brook Road, to pay one-third of the expense of keeping it 
in repair, and to provide five-cent fare to and from Bound Brook, “also 
the same fare to any part of Plainfield.” 

On July 14, 1898, it was reported that the rails were being laid and 
“by the end of next week will be connected with those of the Plainfield 
railway and before the summer is over our sister city will be able, by 
going through Dunellen to get to New Brunswick on the trolley.” By 
October the silver spike was driven and Middlesex, Union and Somerset 


counties were connected by trolley. 
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It was a proud day for Dunellen when the little blue and cream car 
came rattling down the tracks piloted by Motorman Collins, in charge of 
Conductor Smith. 


But the following year Dunellen was lamenting that she 


has found that she has bought a gold brick. The trolley road has brought 
only woe. Dunellen gave a franchise with certain limitations and now they 
(Dunellen residents) want to know why the rule will not work backwards 
as well as forwards. The franchise compels the trolley to carry passengers 
from Dunellen into Plainfield for one fare, but it says nothing about the 
return trip. 


The trouble probably arose over the peculiar zoning practised by 
the trolley company whereby the nickel fare zone was placed just outside 
the Dunellen limits so that if passengers wished to travel from Plainfield 
for one fare they had to get out at Jefferson Avenue and walk the rest 
of the way into town. 


Trolley tours were all the rage in the early 1900’s. The Call of 
July 27, 1905, describes one that a group of Dunellenites took to New 
York: “Leaving Dunellen at 7:45 we had to make but one change, at 
Broad and Bridge Streets, Newark, en route to Jersey City. The refresh- 
ing seasonable temperature rendered the trip of a little more than 25 
miles a most delightful experience.” Concerning Elizabeth, which the 
reporter found a city “of beauty which could easily be a ‘joy forever,’ ” 
he found one fly in the ointment in that the screened-in piazzas “of almost 
all the houses . . . told all too vividly the story of an insect pest with 
which we of Dunellen have thus far had but a passing acquaintance for 
the summer of 1905.” Three hours after leaving Dunellen the sight- 
seers disembarked at the Cortlandt and Desbrosses Street ferryhouse of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. Ten minutes later they stepped ashore at the 
foot of Cortlandt Street from the ferryboat Newark and “enjoyed a five 
hour visit in the metropolis including an express train ride from John 
Street to 42nd Street in New York’s far-famed super-heated subway.” 


The first harbinger of the gasoline age was this enthusiastic announce- 
ment in the Call of April 23, 1903: “Dr. Nelson’s auto is a dandy. He 
can now outdistance all medical rivals. When people want a doctor in 
double-quick time theyll send for Dr. Nelson.” 


The farmers, of course, reacted as they had when the first train 
came through: they called the auto a devil wagon, and called a mass 
meeting in 1905 “to protest against the improper use of the highways 
by a certain class of autoists. They advocated that there should be a 
reduction of speed limit on country roads, imprisonment added to fine, 
and an automatic speed register attached to each machine.” 


It must have been the young son of one of the mass-meeters who, 
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when taken into custody for hitting a passing autoist with a stone, ex- 
plained that his father had told him to “peg every automobile every 
chance he got.” 

The protesting farmers must have felt that God was on their side 
when a certain gentleman “who drove the automobile that was in the 
accident in this borough last June, in which Mrs. Wm. A. Westphal 
lost her life, died at his home in Fanwood Sunday afternoon of con- 
vulsions. This makes the third death as practically the result of that 
accident.” 

By 1909, however, it was unanimously agreed that the horse would 
soon have to take a back seat. Taxicabs for regular hack service “seem 
to be the next thing.” This time it was the liverymen and hack drivers 
who were alarmed and took steps to oppose the invasion of the “more 
modern conveyance in their line of business.” 

But it was not until 1912 that Dunellen was able to boast of Herbert 
Nelson’s newly instituted “automobile hack.” The innovation was a 
popular move. Nelson made no limits in regard to the length of his 
journey and “as his charges are always reasonable and he is ready to 
take out individuals or parties at any hour of the day or night, the 
new business ought to have a successful career locally.” It did; Herbert 
was swamped with business, and remained Dunellen’s cabby until 1930. 
Charles H. Roughan, Dunellen’s present taxi operator, started in business 
in 1927 and has been running two cars to the present time. 

In August of 1915 Jacob W. Moledzky started an auto bus service 
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When the Trolley Came Down North Avenue, 1910 
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between Dunellen and Plainfield. The bus carried ten passengers and 
ran on the half hour between 6 a. m. and 10 p. Mm. 

Ten years later the sidewalk flags were flying in celebration of the 
opening of Michael Grecula’s bus line to New Brunswick. Grecula 
operated his bus every hour from 6 a. M. to midnight. Within a month 
the new bus line ran into trouble with the Public Service Corporation, 
which filed a formal complaint based on the fact that the bus line 
paralleled its trolley tracks. The subsequent investigation revealed, 
among other things, that Public Service was operating 37 illegal bus 
lines in and out of New Brunswick. The following year the State Public 
Utility Commission granted Grecula formal permission to operate his 
bus line with the proviso that he pick up no passengers between New 
Brunswick terminal and Stelton schoolhouse. 

In 1926 the Checker Pullman Bus Service that ran from Bayonne 
was granted permission to make a stop in the borough. The following 
year the Birch Transportation Co. asked approval of its plan to combine 
the New Brunswick-Princeton bus line with the New Brunswick-Dunellen 
line, which had been operating a number of years. Eventually the Birch 
line was taken over by the Somerset Bus Co., which operates the line 
at the present time. 

In 1930 the Public Service Bound Brook-Raritan-Dunellen trolley line 
was changed to a bus line, the first of a series of changes that banished 
the trolley car from the streets of the borough. The next important 
improvement came with the substitution on September 15, 1935, of the 
Union 49 bus line for the trolley line. In March of 1937 the final 
development in the borough’s transportation system occurred when an 
express line, Union 47, was placed in operation from Newark to Dun- 
ellen, making the trip in one hour, 22 minutes. This is one of the new 
all-service (trolley and bus combination) lines, and the longest trolley- 
bus line in operation in the world, being 29 miles long; 25 miles are 


run by trolley, four by motor. 


COMMUNITY LIFE 


Churches 


There are two pioneer churches that served Dunellen residents before 
they had churches of their own, and to which many of them still belong. 
Both stemmed from the First Baptist Church in Piscataway Township— 
the present Stelton Baptist Church—founded in 1689 by the Baptists 
from New England who came to settle in Piscataway Township. 


New Market Seventh Day Baptist Church 


The Piscataway or New Market Seventh Day Baptist Church, with 
a present membership of 74, is the oldest living church of its order in 
America and the second oldest in the world. Only the Mill Yard Church, 
Goodman’s Fields, London, precedes it; the two earlier congregations 
in this country at Newport, R. I. and near Philadelphia have since dis- 
banded. The story runs that Deacon Edmund Dunham of the Piscataway 
First Baptist Church reproved one of his parishioners, a certain Mr. 
Bonham, for working in his fields on Sunday. Bonham challenged the 
deacon to prove that the Bible prohibited work on Sunday, and the 
deacon, after poring over his Book, was surprised to find that he himself 
had transgressed by working on the “seventh day.” He began imme- 
diately to observe Saturday as the Sabbath, and on August 19, 1705, 


sixteen others who were in agreement with him organized the Piscataway 
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Seventh Day Baptist Church. Deacon Dunham became the first pastor 
and led his little flock for 29 years, succeeded by his son Jonathan 
in 1734; two years later a church was erected on the Stelton Road, at 
the point now known as Hunt’s Corner. Jonathan Dunham served the 
church until 1777, the longest period of ministerial labor by one man 
in the history of the Seventh Day faith. In 1761 he published a catechism 
for child training, 19 years before the first Sunday School in the country 
was organized. 

A second church replaced the first one in 1802, and the original 
building was given to the pastor, Elder McLafferty, to be moved away 
and used as a barn. It is probable that some of its hand-hewn timbers— 
perhaps the entire original frame—still exist as part of the barn on 
the Charles Smith farm, New Brunswick Avenue, Piscataway Town- 
ship. In 18306 the third and present church structure was erected just 
north of the present cemetery on New Market Road at Blue’s Corner, 
later known as Five Acres. It was moved to its present location on 
Church Street, New Market in 1856. The moving required a month and 
the erection of a special bridge over Bound Brook. An addition and 
a belfry have since been given to the building. 

Two pastors of the church—Walter B. Gillette and L. C. Rogers— 
were superintendents of the schools of Piscataway Township during the 
middle nineteenth century, when Dunellen’s schools were a part of that 
system. Members of the church, in keeping with a Seventh Day Baptist 
movement of that time, also established the New Market Seminary, an 
important part of the educational program of the township from 1854. 
to 1861. 


The following pastors have served the church: 


Rev. Edmund Dunham...... 1705-1734 Rev. Judson G. Burdick..... 1884-1887 
Rev. Jonathan Dunham...... 1734-1777 Rev. Leander E. Livermore. .1888-1893 
Revs Nathan) Rogers a. 1787-1797 Rev. Frank E. Peterson..... 1893-1899 
Rev. Henry McLafferty...... 1797-1811 © Rev. Martin’ Sundall ee 1899-1900 
Rev. Gideon Wooden........ 1812-1830 Rev. Leander E. Livermore. .1900-1904 
Rev. William B. Maxson..... 1832-1839 Rev. Henry N. Jordan...... 1904-1913 
Rev. Walter B. Gillette...... 1839-1853. Rev. Herbert L. Polan...... 1913-1917 
Rey; Halsey H. Bakers. 7-2. 1853-1858 Rev. Willard D. Burdick... .1918-1924 
Rev. Lester*Gahorers. ae 1858-1868 Rev. Theodore J. Van Horn.1925-1930 
Reva LewisaAs latte eee 1868-1876 Rev. Herbert C. Van Horn. .1930-1932 
Rev. Leander E. Livermore. .1877-1883 Rev. Neal D. Mills.......... 1932-1936 
Rey, War), -.caimders.. 2. 1883-1884 Rev. Trevah R. Sutton...... 1936- 


The church organizations consist of the Ladies Aid Society, the 
Christian Endeavor Society and the Sabbath School. 
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First Baptist Church of New Market 


In 1852 a group of New Market members of the Samptown (South 
Plainfield) Baptist Church, a daughter organization of the earlier Piscata- 
way Baptist Church, was granted a letter of dismission for the purpose 
of organizing its own congregation. Joined by a smaller unit from 
the Second Baptist Church of Plainfield, they held their first meetings 
at the homes of various members and later at the New Market Academy 
before the Church was erected in 1853 on New Market Road. The first 
deacons were Jeptha L. Runyon, Reune D. Runyon and Ephriam Black- 
ford, descendants of early Piscataway settlers; and the first trustees con- 
sisted of five Runyons, a Brokaw and a Coriell. 


In 1858 seven Negro members were baptised and for many years a 
group of Negro members sat in the gallery during regular service. 
During the great revival year of 1875, meetings were held nightly 
for eight weeks and entire days spent in fasting and prayer. A group 
of 68 converts were baptised in the New Market pond on a day when 
the ice was 28 inches thick. One convert refused to be immersed in 
the pond because her sister had been “drawned’’ there. 


Church front and pulpit were remodelled in 1875 and a lecture 
room and baptistry built in 1889. The Sunday school rooms were added 
and the baptistry rebuilt during the pastorate of Rev. F. G. Merrill. 
The first parsonage on Prospect Avenue was purchased in 1907 and the 
present one, adjoining the church, during the service of the Rev. T. E. 
Vassar Jr. A five-year plan of church improvement has been adopted 
by the trustees, during which a portion of the present lecture room is to be 
converted into a social and game room, and an addition is to be built 
housing a recreation and dining room. The present church membership 


is 407. 


The following have served the church as _ pastors: 


Pie Doo TLITCS 7 cae ke 1853-1855. “Rev: J. A..Cubberly....:.... 1884-1892 

PemoreW BOlAr Ks. ela en 1855-1859 Rev. Frank Fletcher........ 1893-1906 

hor Ub Cal ¢ 0 1859-1865 Rev. G. H. Gardner......... 1907-1911 

eve. CGrenelle..2.... 5.5 bBO0-15 1008 “trevor Le be VY ASSAr I Tse oe ee: 1912-1920 

Treva eets.) JONeS. ... saa 20% 1873-1882 Rev. Desmond Heyliger..... 1920-1922 

eve Cr LVONS,. 55.06. 0s teszatss4ee tev. hs GoeMerrill io 3. os 1922-1934 
Reweviwk. balmer? 92%... 1935- 


The church organizations are: Bible School, Young People’s Society, 
Christian Endeavor, Ladies Aid Society, Women’s Mission Circle, World 
Wide Guild, Junior World Wide Guild, Young Men’s Brotherhood, 


Crusaders. 
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First Methodist Episcopal Church 


The First Methodist Episcopal Church is the oldest congregation 
within the boundaries of the borough. Organized under the name of the 
Methodist Church of New Market in 1866—two years before the name 
of Dunellen had been given to this community—it met at the New Market 
Academy while funds were being raised for a building. Through the 
efforts of the Rev. C. E. Little, a retired Methodist minister living 
nearby, the money was collected and the small white wooden structure 
on New Market Road now occupied by the Holy Innocents Episcopal 


Church was erected. 


In the winter of 1866-67 the Methodist membership fell to 13. Many 
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members had moved away, some into the growing community of Dunellen. 
In 1871 the name of the congregation was changed to the Methodist 
Church of Dunellen and plans were made to erect a home in the newly 
founded town. A hall was procured where services were held until the 
church on the corner of Jackson and Dunellen Avenues was completed 
in 1876. The church membership at present is 390. 

The growing importance of religious educational work prompted the 
erection of a handsome two-story Colonial brick structure on Jackson 
Avenue, directly behind the church, in 1931. The sum of $30,000 had 
been subscribed for the purpose. The building contains five large 
assembly rooms, eight class rooms, a social room, a_ well-equipped 
kitchen, a gymnasium, showers, and auditorium. The building is in 
use six evenings a week for social and religious gatherings. 

The following have served the church as pastors: 


LaYohin LOR Ot aml BY Ge & (ea 1866-1867 TLGVen at WO mePAliced tue occ 1887-1890 
Pome o HL Tazee. 2... lS. 1868-1869 Weve wee. Kansevern cas. 1891-1894, 
ewer al. Simpson... . 2. TSUCS LS Umeplvewe Oe Custard. ce . esa: 1895-1896 
evemvrartin Perr... 2... ~. 1870-1871 Tews woshua Meade: aes: 1897-1899 
ewe Wi Gibson”... ..... IS(Ie1si2) Kev. -5. Jamison’. =... 54: 1899-1900 
ever. SN Ingsbury.......:. Th72etois ee tev oa Doolittle. =: ...5,... 1900-1905 
eves yw. Marshall....2... 1873-1876 TeV ae Cee ULC Eh bs, 6 tse 1906-1908 
Hever. Woodrull......... 1876-1879 eve mwa; e KNOXS 2 Been eS 1909-1913 
Eee vm Ie ONES =. os cs ou 1879-1880 Rev. D: W. C. Ramsey...... 1917-1918 
Revers >. Compton......... TSSlaLSS4eenitevwa. Le Andariese@. i. o. 1919-1924 
Rev. James McGee ......... Pes e1BSh pe Hever Ma sWest <0. .0.2 0 1925-1927 
never. McCleve 2... ...: 1885-1886 Rev. H. W. Henderson...... 1927-1933 
eevee, ©, Krantz... 0... 4. 18865-1887 TVeWeMe Wires ILCeCU har ee ae 1933-1935 
PaWen i Waten 1A 8 on WO) ate nee Aen 1935- 


\ 

The church organizations are the Women’s Home Missionary Society, 

the Young Women’s Auxiliary, Ladies’ Aid Society, Young People’s 
League, and the Methodist Brotherhood. 


First Presbyterian Church 


The First Presbyterian Church, now numbering 600 members, was 
the first public edifice erected on the north side of the railroad tracks 
in the town site of Dunellen as laid out by the New Jersey Land Im- 
provement Company. Lots on Dunellen Avenue donated by the company 
were accepted in September 1870, and Chauncey G. Graham was requested 
to draw plans for the building. The present white frame structure, 
erected at a cost of $10,400, was dedicated on January 26, 1872, when 
there were still only one or two houses to a block in Dunellen and not 
more than half a dozen stores on North Avenue. Among the church’s 
founders were descendants of Piscataway’s earliest settlers. The names 
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of Charles Boice, Henry Oakley and Abner S. Coriell appear among the 
trustees; William Vail, his wife Elizabeth, and Catherine Coriell were 
among the first members. 

The Presbyterian chapel was dedicated in November 1892 and the 
dining room was opened two years later. The auditorium was redecorated 
and extensive improvements made in the church structure in 1934. 


The following have served the church as pastors: 


Neve wis Nee LL ULCOINSOL ee 1871-1873. Rev. A. I... Martine.33. 4) 1891-1900 

Revo Ss. Brown see eee 1873-1880. — Rev. -N. J; Sproul: ee 1900-1903 

Reve DS Weokellingeraee 1886-1890 Rev. W. W. Casselberry..... 1904-1909 

Review. C..otinson.. aa ee 1890- Rev. EK. Re Browns. 32 1909-1928 
Rev.-GcE. Getz ee 1928- 


The church organizations are: Ladies Aid Society, Women’s Mission- 
ary Society, Men’s Brotherhood, Junior Christian Endeavor Society, Young 
People’s Christian Endeavor Society, Church Choir, Men’s Bible Class, 
Women’s Bible Class. 


Protestant Episcopal Church of Holy Innocents 


In 1872 Benjamin Smith purchased the church erected by the Meth- 
odist Church of New Market, enlarged it and presented it to the Episcopal 
Church as a memorial to his daughter. The building, on New Market 
Road, was consecrated October 6, 1881. The Dunellen parish, a small 
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Protestant Episcopal Church of Holy Innocents 


one composed largely of members of old English families, has always 
been a mission partially supported by the Mission Board of the diocese. 
For several years services were supplied by students from the General 
Theological Seminary of New York or by lay readers. The church 
membership numbers 60. 


The following have served the church as pastors: 


everett. Warle. oie 6. 5.5 - 1872-1874 Rev. A. S. Wagner.......... 1924-1925 
Rey ww. A. Watson:........ 1874-1876 Rev. Charles Johnson.<...... 1927- 
ReveeweO. Emburg...:.....- ESi6-1877) ‘Reva Herbert Frick: .~...:...: 1928- 
even eA. Wenman..” 2... 1880-1883. Rev. Herbert Gribbon....... 1930- 
Rev. Joseph Beers.......... 1883-1885 Rev. Alfred Banard......... 1931-1932 
TeV eA ee DEIDS: ae. ee eles TS0ie10 245 ey are be Gaskill’ ys. 2a. oe 1932-1937 


Rev. Cortland Mallery, Present Supply 


Church organizations include the Church Service League, the Holy 
Innocents Men’s Club and the Girls’ Friendly Society. 
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St. John’s Roman Catholic Church 


The earliest known members of the Catholic faith in Dunellen were 
John Meyers, Michael Heyle, Catherine Maier, John Hunt and Michael 
Donahue—the first three Germans and the latter two Irish—and for some 
time there were few others in the new town. But by 1879 a sufficient 
number of Irish Catholics were present to erect a modest little church 


on Washington Avenue, north of Dunellen Avenue. 


In 1902 a nine-room rectory was built, now used as a convent for 
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the Sisters of St. Francis, and the present Early English Gothic brick 
church was erected at Washington. and First Avenues in 1915. In 
1924 the parochial school and a 12-room brick parsonage were built. 

Until 1882 the Rev. John P. Morris of Plainfield came occasionally 
to Dunellen to conduct services, at which time the church became a 
mission of North Plainfield; it was later attached to Somerville and 
Bound Brook. In 1902 the Rev. Richard Kerr became the first resident 
pastor, but at his death in the same year St. John’s became a mission 
of Millstone under its present pastor, the Rev. Edward J. Dunphy. The 
Rey. Dunphy moved to Dunellen in 1903 and has served the parish since 
that time. The church membership at present is 1,200. 

The church organizations include the Holy Name Society, the Rosary 
Society, the Junior Holy Name Society, the Sodality and the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society. 


St. Luke’s Lutheran Church 


Through the efforts of the members of St. Peter’s Lutheran Church 
of North Plainfield a Lutheran Sunday school was organized in Dun- 
ellen in 1927 for about 40 children. The first church services were con- 
ducted later in the same year by Rev. C. S. Kirkegaard of St. Peter’s, 
and for two years the congregation was a branch of that church. At that 
time St. Luke’s was organized with 40 members. At present it has 125. 
Services are held at Patriotic Hall, Washington Avenue. A fund is being 
raised with which to purchase a church plot, and the members anticipate 
erecting their own edifice in the near future. 


The pastors who have served the church are: 


Joieen, CS aly ll ONES SS Ae a in 5 ee ee 1929-1932 
Peeveetvichard endersoimiie on... foe Sek eal 1932-1933 
ee COTCerY wa Uliliewer is ce ates boc Mg seein eo 1933-1934 
beers OLAS W ov OSS aera oy ite ool oe ioe atte Fait 1935- 


In addition to its Sunday school and choirs St. Luke’s organizations 
include the Ladies Guild, the Lutheran League, St. Luke’s Brotherhood, 
Cotta Sewing Circle and Nimble Thimble Club. 


St. Nicholas Greek Catholic Church 


St. Nicholas Greek Catholic Church was organized in 1924 and a 
church home erected two years later on Madison Avenue. It is affiliated 
with the Greek Right Catholic Diocese of Pittsburgh, which acknowl- 
edges the jurisdiction of the Roman Catholic Church, and is a parish of 
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St. Joseph’s Greek Catholic Church of New Brunswick. Members of 
the congregation, which numbers 40, are of Russian and Ukrainian 


nationalities. St. Mary’s Altar Society is the only church organization. 





St. Nicholas Greek Catholic Church 


The pastors who have served are: 


Rev: Anthony. Kubek) 233 a2 ton ee ee 1924-1928 
Rev... Nestor: Rokosky—.1) 3. 3 a = ae ee 1928-1930 
Rev... Gabriel (KOssey. 3. ec. es 0 ee ee 1930- 


Schools 


Dunellen is no exception to the generality that a community’s 
numerical, financial and cultural growth is most dramatically illustrated 
in its schools. Dunellen had a school long before it had a borough 
government, and one of the chapters in that government’s history— 
the separation from the township in 1895—had its origin in a matter of 
school policy. From that time on Dunellen was an autonomous school 
district, rather than District No. 2 of Piscataway Township, and since 
that year the schools have never been closed for lack of funds—as they 
once had been in 1868. 

The first record of a school in the community is in 1800, when a 
16-foot log cabin is said to have stood on the site of the present Whittier 
School at the intersection of Whittier Avenue—once Depot Avenue—and 
New Market Road. There pupils were taught the three R’s by an itinerant 
New England teacher named Ransom Downes, and by his several and 
apparently likewise itinerant successors. In 1838 Piscataway Township 
set up an official school system to replace the Common School Committee 
that had been in existence for nine years; and the township minutes 
thereafter contain regular if meager accounts of funds, usually in the 
neighborhood of $200, set aside for the education of poor children. 
In the same year Dunellen’s log cabin gave way to its first “regularly 
equipped” school, erected on the same site. 

This one-room building, furnished with benches and the simplest 
sanitary and health arrangements, was rebuilt three years later, and in 
1871 a second room was added at the cost of $450. By that time the 
enrollment numbered 120, in spite of the fact that a Dunellen Academy 
for Young Ladies (Boys in Primary Department) had been opened by 
Miss L. E. Child. The children in the public school were still divided 
into primary, intermediate, grammar and high school divisions, rather 
than into grades; and while instruction may have been rudimentary a 
one-time pupil of the school later recalled that her teacher practised 
the modern theory of “governing a pupil by his disposition.” Recitations 
on Friday afternoons and school picnics were highlights in the normal 


program. 

According to Dr. Brakeley, early mayor of the borough, it was in 
1873 or 1874 that, “feeling the necessity of better school facilities, Messrs. 
C. Schepflin, I. D. Titsworth, Benjamin Smith, John Runyon, Charies 
Boice, S. D. Affleck and P. W. Brakeley applied to the legislature to be 
appointed a board of commissioners for the purpose of building a new 
school house.” Their plea was granted. In 1875 Contractor J. Y. Wilson 
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built the four-room Whittier School at a cost of $10,000. It was named 
for the poet, John Greenleaf Whittier. The two-room wooden building 
which it replaced was moved to the rear of the school property where it 
stands today, in use as a two-family house. 


The new school was a source of enormous civic pride. Described 
as a “fine brick building two stories high, with ample recreation rooms 
and including many improvements for the better advancement of educa- 
tion,” it was utilized not only as an educational center but as a meeting 
place of various organizations. One of the long-buried scandals of the 
borough had its origin in that latter practise, when the sale of cider 
at one of the organizational affairs gave rise to serious complaint on the 


part of the local WCTU. 





Early Dunellen School, Now a Dwelling 


When a reporter on the Rock, interviewed a “prominent and long- 
resident tax-payer” on the subject of school affairs in 1878, that 
anonymous gentleman is quoted as having said that he well remembered 
the day when the little 


low yellow wooden building was cumbering the ground. Our great red brick 
edifice now opens four doors to the public, to the solitary one of its rickety 
predecessor, which was scarcely ever locked and was known as the tramps’ 
lodging house. ‘The little yellow school house turned out its barefooted 
twenty-five scholars to roll in the dust of the road and bask in the sun, and 
if they did not bulldoze the teacher it was because he or she brought the 
little flat ruler to decide on which side the balance of power rested. 
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A further interview in the same issue of the Rock with Prof. W. E. 
Palmer, first principal of the Whittier School, brought forth the following 
enrollment figures: primary, 44; intermediate, 38; grammar, 31; high 


school, 24. 


Later in that same year of 1878 the Rock exposed what it declared to 
be a shameful state of affairs in the school board, brought about by a 
board election in which T. J. Hines was elected over Benjamin Smith by 
a vote of 38 to 26. And “there were not forty legal voters in the room,” 
the Rock declared. Among the claims made by the newspaper at the time 
was that a 13-year-old boy had been allowed to vote and that many of 
the adults voted twice. 


But no fault could be found with the Whittier School building itself. 
In fact, it was so well constructed that when in 1919—after two two-room 
additions had been made in 1901 and 1908 respectively—it was decided 
to rebuild the school on the same site, the contractor refused to tear down 
the old walls and simply erected the new Whittier School around them. A 
portion of the original wall is still visible at the back of the present build- 
ing, as are evidences of the two additions. Whittier School opened for 
the fall term of 1920-21 in virtually its present condition, with a seating 
capacity of 500, electrically controlled heating and ventilation, fireproof 
corridors and a spacious auditorium. The new building cost $90,000. 


In 1888, however, the rapidly increasing enrollment at Whittier had 
brought about the realization of the need for a new school on the north 
side of the railroad tracks. For reasons that have now grown dim with 
time, the matter seems to have been a contentious one, and there ensued 
forty or fifty meetings and several elections—some of which were declared 
invalid—before Lincoln school was finally built. The plan was rejected 
frequently and the site caused similar argument. It is reported that a lot 
next to the Presbyterian Church had been considered, but discarded on 
the grounds that it would be sacrilegious for children to run and play so 
near a place of worship. Eventually a lot was chosen on the corner of 
Lincoln and Dunellen Avenues—the latter then called George Street— 
and the New Jersey Central Land Improvement Company donated it to 
the borough. The four-room school, originally erected at a cost of $6,000, 
was enlarged to its present eight-room size by a $25,000 addition in 1914. 

The third school erected within the limits of the borough was the 
parochial school constructed-in 1923-24 by St. John’s Parish. On Front 
Street, at the rear of St. John’s Catholic Church, it is two stories high and 
contains eight classrooms, with accommodations for 300 pupils. On Sat- 
urdays the Tadeusz Kosciuszko Polish Catholic School is conducted in 
the building for Polish children. 


In 1927 the board of education began to buy up lots on First and 
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Lincoln Avenues, and in November 1928 it was voted to remove the 
houses on those lots and erect Roosevelt School at a cost of $200,000. An 
addition of five classrooms, a science laboratory and a gymnasium was 
constructed in 1935, made possible by a gift of $25,600 from the Public 
Works Administration, and a loan of $61,400 from the same source. The 
style of the addition follows closely the brick and steel Gothic architecture 
of the original building, and supplies space for the first Dunellen High 
School, thus rounding out the educational facilities of the borough. In 
1929 a junior high school had been inaugurated in the upper floor of 
Whittier School, in the form of a ninth grade; in the following year it was 
moved to the Roosevelt School, and the three remaining years of the course 
were added one by one. June 1937 saw the first class graduate from Dun- 
ellen High School. Thus the necessity for sending students to nearby 
towns for their high school education—a practice which had been followed 
for many years in the borough, since the very early high school classes 
were abandoned—no longer exists. 


Today Lincoln School houses kindergarten classes and the first four 
grades; Whittier School has a kindergarten and the first three grade 
classes, together with the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades conducted on a 
departmental system; and the Roosevelt School grades 7 to 12, also con- 
ducted departmentally. St. John’s School consists of eight grades, and 
its graduates attend Roosevelt High School or the parochial schools of 
New Brunswick or Plainfield. 





Whittier Schocl 
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Lincoln School 


Enrollment in the local schools for 1937 showed the total of 1,492, 
divided as follows: Whittier School, 318; Lincoln School, 223; Roose- 
velt School, 653; St. John’s School, 298. In addition to this number 
sixteen boys attended the Middlesex Vocational School in New Brunswick 
and a number of St. John’s graduates were in out-of-town schools. These 
figures form a striking contrast to the earlier totals mentioned, and make 
appear almost incredible the fact that the first graduating class at Whittier 
School in 1887 consisted of three pupils—Carrie Fisher, Margaret Swack- 
hamer and Albert Drake. In 1892 no one had finished the work and no 


exercises were held. 

School appropriations have grown as the enrollment swelled. In 1888 
the board voted an appropriation of $1,700, which was increased by $1,100 
during the next decade, by $2,200 the second decade, and by $13,000 
within the following ten years. From 1918 to 1928 the appropriation 
jumped from $18,125 to $63,290. In 1930 it was $34,821, and after a 
depression slump it has risen again to 1937’s figure of $79,792.50. 

There has been a correspondingly increased breadth to the curriculum 
throughout the years. High school and junior high school students today 
have an adequate library, laboratories for scientific studies and manual 
arts, instruction in home economics, commercial subjects and instru- 
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mental music, in addition to the backbone subjects that generations before 
them have studied. A specially trained member of the faculty is in charge 
of vocational guidance, and there is ample scope for extra-curricular 
activity in the dramatic club, the Argus—school newspaper—the Student 
Council and departmental clubs. The growing respect felt by adults for 
school children has been illustrated in recent years by the several Boys’ 
Weeks, during which affairs of the borough have been turned over to 
students in the local schools. 


Physical education has played an increasingly important part in stu- 
dent life. It is not neglected, either in the elementary schools or at Roose- 
velt School, where Lowell J. Johnson as physical education instructor has 
inaugurated during the last three years a variety of team sports. Varsity 
basketball was introduced in 1934-35, when the school included only ten 
grades; in 1935-36, with eleven grades in the school, baseball, track, 
football and soccer were added. Tennis followed the next year. Inter- 
scholastic contests are arranged under the Group II designations of the 
New Jersey State Interscholastic Association. Johnson also arranged the 
first tri-county conference track meet at Jamesburg on May 5, 1937, in 
which Jamesburg, Metuchen, Highland Park, Hightstown, Scotch Plains 
and Dunellen high schools participated. Dunellen took second place. 
During the summer the school playgrounds are open for supervised play 
and handcraft classes under the direction of WPA recreational division 
workers, who also sponsor various team groups during the school year. 


All of this extra-curricular activity is somehow reminiscent of an 
earlier venture in that field which did not work out so successfully. It 
was in 1915 that a ruling was made by the board of education to the 
effect that each girl student should make her own graduation dress, in 
order to prevent competition and ill-feeling. The ruling caused no trouble 
until 1921, when one student refused to comply. Apparently supported 
in her stand by her mother, she appeared on the platform on the night of 
graduation in a “store-bought” dress, and was informed that her diploma 
would be withheld until the following day. At the first meeting of the 
board the following September the girl and her mother and some seventy 
angry women, rallied to their cause, were present to take the matter up. 
The meeting lasted for hours, and it was thought that it might be neces- 
sary to refer it to the state board for adjudication. It is reported that 
women hissed, and that the two female members of the board, who had 
voted in disagreement of the board’s decision on the matter, were vocifer- 
ously applauded. Late that night the board, firm in spite of the pressure, 
ratified its previous decision, 7-2. 


The board membership has included women since 1921—the first two 
were Amy H. Fowler and May S. Hamilton. The board itself, dating 
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from the board of school commissioners previously mentioned in reference 
to the building of Whittier School; has had a steady record of service 
in the borough. Whether it was pride in their accomplishments or the 
camaraderie of their fellow members, some reason impelled many of its 
members to remain on the board for years on end. Charles D. None- 
maker, for example, served 12 years, during 11 of which he was president; 
George Cameron served 14 years, from 1907 to 1921; Wilson S. Frederick, 
17 years, between 1897 and 1917, as president one year and vice-president 
two and a half years; A. J. Hamley, 18 years, from 1907 to 1925; Mahlon 
R. Dayton, 181% years, from 1904 to 1923, eight years as vice-president, 
two-thirds of a year as president; Augustus F. Todd Jr., 19 years, from 
1903 to 1922, 16 years as president, one year as vice-president; and 
Theodore Day, 21 years, from 1902 to 1923, three and a half years as 
vice-president. 





Roosevelt School 


The present board consists of President Hugh B. Frey, Vice-President 
John P. Faber, Frank Isler, Mrs. Vincent Manahan, Frank A. Hodges Jr., 
Blanche B. Westcott, George Romond, Judson G. Vliet and Robert Bruce. 

Dunellen’s teachers are drawn by deliberate intent from a wide variety 
of schools and locations. As early as 1895 it was decided that only 
Normal School graduates would be employed by the board, and that they 
should whenever possible be selected from distant states, in order to 
broaden the contacts of the students. Among the teachers with long 
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records, Miss Ritie Brokaw is outstanding. Retired in 1919 at the end of 
twenty continuous years teaching in the borough, Miss Brokaw bears a 
record of 41 years as a teacher in public schools. 


R. W. Crane has been supervising principal since 1927. Dunellen has 
had only twelve principals or supervising principals since 1887, when 
C. W. Oley was appointed. Guy Rentschler, who served from 1909 to 
1918, has been Crane’s closest rival in years of service. Richard Morris, 
now head of the mathematics department at Rutgers University, held the 
job for the shortest period—five weeks in 1899, at the end of which time 
he was called to Rutgers, where he has taught since. 


Wilbur F. Bolen has been the only principal of Roosevelt School. 
Mrs. Gladys D. Brown is principal at the Lincoln School, Miss E. May 
Higgins at the Whittier School, and Sister Raphael heads the Sisters of 
St. Francis at St. John’s School. 


Since 1913 Dunellen schools have had the support of a Parent-Teacher 
Association. Rentschler promoted the first organization in that year, and 
Mrs. Mahlon Dayton was the first president of the Whittier-Lincoln School 
Association. During its years of activity it has furnished a kitchen in the 
Whittier School, assisted the playground fund, and inaugurated and sup- 
ported a fund for free milk in the schools. Mrs. H. B. Engeseth is the 
present president. 


St. John’s Parochial School 
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A Parent-Teacher Association for Roosevelt High School, organized in 
1936, is headed by the Rev. Reece R. Hill. It is active in welfare work, 
furnished clothing for gym students and awards pins to students granted 
membership in the National Honor Society. 

St. John’s Parent-Teacher Association was founded in 1926. Mrs. 
Joseph Schottinger is the president. The association conducts a pre-school 
examination for children, pays for diphtheria inoculations, and gives 
each graduating class a trip to New York and one to Union City to witness 
the passion play, “Veronica’s Veil.” 


Newspapers 


Dunellen has been the home of seven newspapers—the Journal, the 
Herald, the Rock, the Courier, the Call, the Outlook and the Chronicle. 
They appeared in that order, and, with the exception of the Call, which 
has maintained a steady record of 46 years, and the Chronicle, now com- 
bined with it, disappeared again. 

The Dunellen Journal, a monthly started in October 1875 by James K. 
Phillips, and the Dunellen Herald, a monthly published by the Onderdonk 
Brothers in 1876, lasted only for brief periods. The Dunellen Rock had 
a slightly longer and far more spectacular career. Established as a weekly 
in November of 1877 by C. E. A. McGeachy, it remained for a year, moved 
to Bound Brook for a short time and then to Plainfield. It catered largely 
to Central Railroad employes, who made up a large part of the population 
of Dunellen, and was read widely throughout the length of the line. 
Ernest O. Chamberlain, a member of its staff, later founded the Plainfield 
Bulletin, and became editor of the Trenton Times and managing editor 
of the New York World. 

The Rock carried as a banner head a picture of Dunellen at that period. 
Washington Rock is clearly visible, as is the Rock’s home—a small wooden 
building still standing between the firehouse and the railroad on Prospect 
Avenue—and several other prominent structures in the village. The Rock 
and its editor were constantly threatened with libel suits, some of which 
materialized. School board elections were declared illegal, various public 
servants were accused of malfeasance in the pursuit of their duties, and 
claims were made in regard to the unlicensed sale of liquor in “drug 
stores.” } 

The Rock’s style was spicy if not always strictly accurate, and the 
editor did not hesitate to declare that the President of the United States 
had reviewed a local parade, if he felt that such a touch, untrue as it was, 
would convey to his readers a sense of the importance of the event. 
McGeachy evaluated his paper in the words of exchange editors as follows: 
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From Maine to Mexico, California to Coney Island, 289 exchanges to 
hand speak of THE ROCK as eccentric, sprightly, independent, formidable, 
crazy, peripatetic, witty, enterprising, pretentious, crispy, splendid, lunatic, 
ambitious, irrepressible, extraordinary, gritty, saucy, fiery—with some 
three-score amazed others yet to disgorge. 


In 1881 the first issue of the Dunellen Courier appeared. It was pub- 
lished haphazardly from that date until 1904, when most recent numbers 
of it were printed by Dr. Brakeley. Very little record of its history remains, 
as is true of the Outlook, a political paper put out on a hectograph in 1905 
by Stacey Brown. 


G. Elston Lowrie started the Call on July 28, 1892, and it was pur- 
chased on January 10, 1895, by George W. Day, who was to edit it until 
his death in June 1935. Arthur L. Kirk was for many years associated 
with him, as was Leon A. Carpenter for a time, and in 1917 the Dunellen 
Publishing Company became the owners of the weekly, Day remaining 
editor. It became the official paper of the borough, as it still is today. 
The Call’s first linotype machine was installed in 1922, but the homey 
character of its news items did not change. Its 46 years of life in the 
borough covered a long period when editorializing in news columns was 
not regarded with disfavor, and advice from its editor was read together 
with accounts of church socials and council meetings, as part of the legiti- 
mate news of the week. A teaspoonful of salt was suggested as a sure 
cure for hay fever; the editor reported that he had been informed of “two 
leading belles from the borough having quite a flirtation with two Bound 
Brook fellows Sunday morning. Girls, you should have gone to church,” 
he suggests, “and perhaps the fellows would have gone also;” the history 
of the famous spite fence of William J. Winges was chronicled with more 
of pity than censure; and a spring note pointed out that the “ice cream 
season is near at hand, but there has been so many weddings this last 
winter that the demand may be less.” 


Day, a founder of the Dunellen Building and Loan Association and its 
secretary for 48 years, and tax collector for the borough for 12 years, 
died in 1935, and the Call was taken over by Emilio Desvernine Jr., who 
edited it from November 1935 to June 1936. In that month it was pur- 
chased by George W. Spayth and associates, the present owners, who had 
some time before established the Dunellen Chronicle, the Piscataway 
Chronicle and the South Plainfield Chronicle. The Dunellen Chronicle 
was combined with the Call, and its location moved from the shop behind 
the Day home on Front Street across the street to the new shop of The 
County Press, Incorporated, of which Spayth is president. 
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Organizations 


Although many organizations existing in Dunellen today are obvious 
lineal descendants of groups which functioned in the community’s early 
history, only one of them—the Women’s Christian Temperance Union— 
actually has a direct history older than the borough’s. The Dunellen 
WCTU was founded September 29, 1876; its records were destroyed in 
1921, but Mrs. F. H. Gise, the only living charter member, testifies to its 
beginnings. Issues of the Call for the last decade of the nineteenth century 
also relate incidents of its early activity; testimonials on the efficacy of 
liquor cures were printed and, in 1893 after a parlor meeting in the home 
of Mrs. G. Elston Lowrie, it was reported that “the hearts of the faithful 
few were cheered and encouraged” because “so many of Dunellen’s women 
have the courage of their convictions.” Mrs. L. C. Bassett is now the 
president. 

Not long after the borough was incorporated three more organizations 
were founded that have flourished with varying degrees of enthusiasm up 
to the present. These were William G. Holton Council No. 55, Junior Order 
of United American Mechanics, founded August 10, 1891; Court Dunellen, 
Independent Order of Foresters, founded in 1892; and Rockview Council 
No. 130, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, founded July 11, 1898. Several 
charter members of each group are still alive. William G. Holton Council, 
of which John Peters is the present councilor, continues its long-time 
activities in connection with the public schools—encouraging the reading 
of the Bible in classrooms, giving prizes to those children showing the 
most improvement in their work, and presenting flags to schools and Boy 
Scout troops. In 1907 it purchased Apgar’s Hall on North Avenue, which 
had been built by Willard Apgar nine years before. This building was 
used for the group’s meetings for many years and rented to other organi- 
zations. It was destroyed several years ago. 

Mrs. Ruth Williams is the present councilor of Rockview Council, 
founded by Mrs. Sarah C. Kinney. The Court Dunellen elected Charles 
L. Zender as its first chief ranger; this organization, less active of late 
years than formerly, at one time had as many as 152 members. 

There were many other organizations to occupy the interest of early 
Dunellen residents, and doubtless some of them were similar in intent and 
program to groups existing today. True, there seems to have been a 
series of dancing clubs, while that recreation today is more apt to be 
enjoyed to the casual music of a home radio or a roadhouse’s three-piece 
orchestra; but the Schubert Musical Club, the Dunellen Drum Corps and 
the Ladies’ Orchestra of the 90’s have had numerous counterparts in later 
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years and political clubs organize and die out with the regularity of 
elections. 


Perhaps the most outstanding and colorful incident in the history of 
Dunellen’s organizations—one which has had the most far-reaching effect 
not only upon Dunellen’s social life but elsewhere as well—was the found- 
ing of a Bowling Club. Christian Schepflin, clothing merchant, signer 
of Dunellen’s first petition pointing to the incorporation of the borough, 
and member of the borough’s first commission, was traveling in England 
in 1863; and it was in the little town of Birkenhead that he first saw men 
bowling on a green. Schepflin was enchanted. Bowling had disappeared 
from the roster of American sports shortly after the Revolution, and in 
common with all Americans of his day—at least those who had not tray- 
eled abroad—he had never seen it played. Immediately he decided to 
lay out a green on his own lawn in Dunellen. An English traveling com- 
panion warned him jestingly that the game could not be played in 
America—that climatic conditions were unsatisfactory for the turf’s growth 
—but Schepflin solemnly declared that if the Englishman would visit him 
in Dunellen the following spring he would be challenged to a game on 
American sward. 

The Englishman came—and the green was ready. Unfortunately no 
account of the game they played has been preserved. Schepflin’s home 
on Prospect Avenue, later purchased by E. B. Latham, thereafter became 
the center for long Saturday afternoon tourneys. Dunellen residents soon 
shared his enthusiasm for the game, and well-to-do business men came 
from miles around to join in the sport and to return home to start greens 
and clubs of their own. Many Dunellenites can recall the sunny parties 
on Schepflin’s lawn, where “rum and beer and champagne flowed like 
water.” Those who were not invited to participate found some excuse 
that took them down Prospect Avenue on summer Saturdays, and it is 
to be supposed that the sidelines were as eager for the end of the week to 
arrive as the players themselves. 


The Dunellen Bowling Green Club was organized in 1864 and its 
immediate follower and rival, the Middlesex Bowling Green Club, was 
founded in 1886. The Dunellen Club, later reorganized under the name 
of the New Jersey Bowling Green Club, numbered among its members 
some of the leading citizens of northern Jersey. There were annual 
tournaments and regular ladies’ days. Today the numerous men’s and 
women’s teams in Dunellen, together with the entire American Bowling 
Congress—two teams from the Art Color Athletic Association were entered 
in its most recent championship meet—owe their origin to Schepflin’s 
garden green. 

Bowling set the pace for the nineteenth century social life of the 
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borough. It was gay. Some of the more serious-minded citizens, judging 
from the complaints they sent to the press, seem to have thought it was 
too gay, though the list of their amusements in that period sounds innocent 
enough. Dr. Henry Gould Tuttle erected a glass-enclosed pavilion on his 
lawn where properly chaperoned young people were invited to dance; a 
local Chautauqua Circle spread edification and culture; the four mem- 
bers of the Rotten Row Euchre Club met quietly if often in the office of the 
Dunellen Call; Whist Clubs flourished; devotees of the gentle art of wood- 
burning formed a Pyrography Club; and bicycling youths and adults were 
practicing for century runs, or less spectacularly, taking rides which cul- 
minated in a dinner at Taylor’s Hotel—also the terminus of numerous 
winter sleighing parties. There was a tennis club, a gun club that waxed 
and waned in popularity, a baseball team and a football team. By 1896 
sports had attracted so much interest that the Dunellen Athletic Association 
was organized. It was later dissolved, reappeared for five years as the 


Dunellen Athletic Club in 1907, and finally disbanded again. 


But mild as these activities seem, there must have been some excuse, 
imaginary or real, for the concern displayed by the members of the Pis- 
cataway Protection Society—which existed for fifty years until 1913—and 
the Law and Order League, organized in 1894. The first meeting of that 
latter organization was enlivened by what the Call described as “several 
red-hot speeches on the ill effects of the liquor traffic in Dunellen.” De- 
signed to create “hot times for the law-breaking inhabitants of this place,” 
the group seems to have had a brief history. A Call editorial adjured its 
members sternly: “if the law-breakers of this place won’t reform, make 
them do so.” It is difficult at this date to discover whether or not there 
was any spiritual kinship between these groups and the later Ku Klux 
Klan, which burned fiery crosses in the neighborhood of Dunellen during 
the winters of 1923, 1924 and 1925. The fire department was called out 
during one of the KKK ceremonies in Washington Park, but no serious 
disturbance seems to have been reported. 

Today Dunellen citizens—men, women and children—may choose 
which of a variety of organizations they wish to join. There is one to suit 
almost every taste. 

There are the service clubs, the Rotary and the Lions. The former, 
organized December 20, 1923, named George Day, Call editor, as its first 
president. Today a membership of nearly forty, headed by Albert J. 
Glaeser, continues its interest in civic matters and in Dunellen youth, as 
expressed by contributions of time and money to playgrounds and sports 
events. Raymond J. Sheenan led the movement for the organization of 
the twenty charter members of the Lions Club in the summer of 1936. 
The membership now numbers thirty and Russell Garretson, the first presi- 
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dent, was succeeded by the present head, Raymond J. Sheenan. 


Two fraternal organizations—the Washington Camp, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America No. 98, and the local chapter of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians—are older than the service clubs. The former was organized 
with forty-three charter members on February 29, 1907, under the leader- 
ship of William Shively, president. Benjamin Voorhis is the present 
president. The Subordinate Camp No. 67, a woman’s auxiliary, was 
organized on August 13, 1915, with a charter list of 51 members. Mrs. 
Nettie Johnson is now president, and there are 140 members. The two 
P.O.S. of A. organizations together form the Patriotic Home Association, 
which in 1924 purchased the old Van Middlesworth homestead on Wash- 
ington Avenue opposite the post office, and transformed the building into 
Patriotic Hall. The groups’ active social and philanthropic program 
includes essay contests for school children. 


The Ancient Order of Hibernians was formed in Dunellen on August 
28, 1910, with Joseph A. Morgan as first president. Frank Shenley is 
the president today. A large number of the Irish residents of the borough 
are affiliated with this unit and with its women’s auxiliaries. Division 
No. 5, formed in 1931 is now headed by Gertrude Durick. Division No. 
8, organized in 1936, is now headed by Mrs. Dorothy Greaney. The three 
adult groups frequently affiliate for events in their social program, and 
the men have a basketball team, a football team and a group of track 
enthusiasts. 

The close of the world war saw the organization of two new units. 
Dunellen Post No. 119 of the American Legion was organized with 15 
charter members, on September 29, 1919, before all of Dunellen’s 144 
veterans had returned home. At the close of two and a half years’ efforts, 
the American Legion Community Center was erected on New Market 
Road; the building serves as a meeting place for the Legion and its 
Auxiliary—the latter founded August 19, 1920, with Mrs. Thomas Parker 
as president—and for numerous other civic activities including Boy and 
Girl Scout meetings, the weekly baby clinic and the anti-toxin service. The 
Post and Auxiliary carry out social and philanthropic projects common 
to the Legion organizations throughout the country. Albert J. Roff is the 
present commander of the Post and Mrs. Lila McAdams is president of 
the Auxiliary. 

During the world war a New Market branch of the Plainfield Red 
Cross was organized, to which many Dunellen women belonged. When 
its reason for organization had ceased to exist, it was suggested that the 
unit remain intact as the New Market-Dunellen Woman’s Club. Mrs. 
Edward Van Winckle, hostess for the first few meetings of the club in the 
historic Vail house in New Market, was named the first president. The 
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club has always been organized along departmental lines and included, 
during the 1920’s, a junior department. It is a member of the New Jersey 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs and has participated in many activities 
of that unit, with particular emphasis upon welfare work. Mrs. E. H. 
Westcott is the present president. 

The year 1924 saw the establishment of two outstanding Dunellen 
groups—the Elks Lodge, of which Rene P. F. Von Minden was first exalted 
ruler, and the Knights of Columbus, of which Egbert J. Gessner served as 
first grand knight. The Elks dedicated their brick lodge on the corner of 
Washington Avenue and Front Street in October 1926. They have done 
outstanding welfare work with crippled children, and carry on an active 
program of social and athletic events. The lodge has a bowling alley 
utilized by numerous local units. Richard A. J. Greaney is the present 
exalted ruler. 

Commander John Barry Council of the Knights of Columbus is a unit 
of the welfare organization, New Jersey Chapter No. 4, and conducts an 
annual charity ball and annual services in connection with St. John’s 
Catholic Church of Dunellen. Dennis A. Donovan is the present grand 
knight. 

In 1925 the Dunellen Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution was organized, with thirteen charter members and Mrs. Edward 
Van Winckle as regent. Today there are thirty-seven members. The 
group contributes to D.A.R. scholarships and to Americanization work at 
Ellis Island. Mrs. William E. Ohland is the present regent. 

In the summer of 1928, through the efforts of William Schaeffer and 
James Silbert, a group of eighteen members of the Masonic fraternity 
organized the Dunellen Square Club, so that members in this community 
might have a means of congregating for social functions. Each year the 
club gives a Christmas party and gifts to the children of Dunellen, as well 
as being active in charitable work throughout the year. Clement Howe is 
the present president. 

Rosebud Chapter, Order of the Eastern Star, Masonic auxiliary, was 
founded in Dunellen June 28, 1929. Mrs. Agnes Rice is the presiding 
officer. 

The Blue Hills Tennis Club was organized in May 1934 by a group of 
local men interested in the sport. Vernon D. Eckert was president for the 
first three years of its history, and Roy Bellis holds that position today. 
The club, located in the west end of the borough on Dunellen Avenue, con- 
ducts a singles tournament annually within its own ranks—won by Roy 
Bellis in 1936—and sponsored a Dunellen championship tournament in 
1935. The following year the event attracted more than one hundred 
players and the winners were: singles, Lou Baudis; doubles, Lou Baudis 
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and William Bradbury. 

Two racial groups in Dunellen—the Poles and the Slovaks—have 
organizations of their own. 

The first three Slovaks to reside in Dunellen are said to have been 
John Najeak, Andrew Filak and Andrew Horensky, all employees of the 
Central Railroad. They arrived about 1880, and were soon followed by 
John Kochan, Andrew Forgas, John Marencik and John Majtas. The 
bulk of the Slovak group arrived before 1910, the year in which it began 
consciously to organize its members, and now numbers approximately 
1,000. Alexander Bublavek is president of the United Czechoslovak 
Societies, in which all other Slovak organizations are represented, and 
through which they coordinate their programs. 

The oldest of the member groups is the Society of Sweetest Name, 
Jesus, No. 613, First Slovak Catholic Union. Organized in 1910, its first 
president was Stephen Vajsabel. Alexander Bublavek now holds that 
office. In April of 1911 the Assembly No. 220 Slovak Gymnastic Union 
Sokol was established by Frank Pasek and Jacob Halenar. The Assembly 
holds regular gymnastic classes and participates in all sokol meets spon- 
sored by the district or national organization, as well as in general philan- 
thropic work. The membership numbers 75, with a junior order of 60; 
Henry Gazi is president. 

The First Catholic Slovak Women’s Union No. 349, a benefit organiza- 
tion, was established in 1913 with seventeen members and Antonia Mrus- 
kovic as president. Maria Danek is the present president, and has served 
with her staff for the past twenty years. The unit has a Juvenile Branch, 
No. 246, organized in 1915 under the direction of Mrs. Cecilia Skolek. 

Assembly No. 2025 of the Slovak Workers’ Order, organized in 1917, is 
likewise a benefit organization and interested also in a cultural program 
of music, dramatics and citizenship. Its members, now headed by Presi- 
dent Joseph Samek, were active in the movement for the freedom of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Charles Klein is the present president of the Dunellen Order No. 256, 
Czecho-Slovakian Societies of America, established in 1927 with Ladislau 
Houska as the first leader. Assembly No. 166 of the Slovak League, 
organized to assist in the independence movement of the Slovaks and 
Czechs in Europe, was organized in 1917 and disbanded during the war; 
but during the period of its existence it was active, together with its 
women’s unit, the Bees, in sending aid to Czechoslovakian soldiers who 
were fighting with the Allies. The Assembly organized a parade in Dun- 
ellen after the United States’ recognition of the first independent govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia. 

The first Polish society in Dunellen was established in 1916, shortly 
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afier the first families of that racial group arrived in the borough between 
1910 and 1912. That first group included Mr. and Mrs. John Czajkowski, 
Mr. and Mrs. Adam Beczyuski, Mr. and Mrs. Stanislaus Chmielewski, 
Michael Chmielewski and Peter Chmielewski. The first Polish society, the 
St. Joseph Roman Polish Catholic Union, No. 928, is now headed by Mrs. 
Wladyslawa Karwowski. Anthony Medekszo heads the Joseph Pilsudski 
Society, Group No. 2471 of the Polish National Alliance, organized 
in 1928. 

The Tadeusz Kosciuszko Polish School, an independent institution, was 
organized in 1928 and re-established in 1931 as the Tadeusz Kosciuszko 
Polish Catholic Saturday School. It meets on Saturdays in St. John’s 
School. Sigmund Gorski is the present president of the Polish Parent- 
Teacher Association. 


The United Polish Societies and Club of Dunellen obtained the 
renaming of Chestnut Street as Pulaski Street, and in appreciation of this 
consideration presented the borough council with three portraits for the 
borough hall—Washington, Pulaski and Kosciuszko. The Polish group 
also conducts an active political club, and has taken part in numerous 
borough activities. Its float, depicting the amity between Poland and the 
United States, won the loving cup presented for the best display in the 
Dunellen Old Home Week celebration in 1933. 


The principal organizations for young people in the borough, outside 
of church groups and junior orders already mentioned in connection with 
various adult groups, are the Boy and Girl Scouts. The first of these was 
the Roosevelt Girl Scout Troop, organized in 1923 with Mrs. Frieda Cor- 
nish as captain. It was disbanded the following year. In April 1930 
the American Legion Auxiliary set up Troop 10 of which Miss Virginia 
Daire was captain. Mrs. E. H. Beck now leads the group, with Miss 
Dorothy Cookson as captain. The troop flag bears a ribbon for five years 
of continuous service. Girl Scout Troop 5 was organized in 1932 by 
Mrs. Beck, supported by the Dunellen-New Market Woman’s Club, 
and in 1936 Troop 15 was organized under the direction of St. John’s 
P.T.A. with Mrs. Robert Thomas as captain. Each troop has its own 
committee and there exists in addition a borough coordinating group 
known as the Dunellen Girl Scout Committee, headed by Mrs. Beck, with 
Mrs. Roy Bellis as secretary and Miss KE. May Higgins as treasurer. Mrs. 
A. P. Burrell is in charge of training and personnel, while Mrs. A. L. 
Cramer heads camp and outdoor activities. Three Dunellen pastors com- 
prise the public relations committee. 

Dunellen’s first Boy Scout unit, Troop 27, was organized by the 
American Legion in 1929, with Wilbur Bolen as scoutmaster. The 52 
boys enrolled under the present scoutmaster, P. K. Gill, assist in various 
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local welfare projects, such as the distribution of milk fund pamphlets, 
and participate in programs of the Legion and in patriotic celebrations 
in the borough. Troop 29, organized in 1935 in the First Presbyterian 
Church, is sponsored by the Men’s Brotherhood of that church. Harold 
G. Morse is scoutmaster. The troop prepared a window display of types 
of handcraft and scouting branches, which was shown in the borough 


during February 1936. 





From Washington Avenue Bridge, Dunellen, Look- 
ing East. Wood Engraving from Nature by Henry 
Block 


THe Enp 
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